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The Democratic party is my dread. ‘The 
Republican party is my hope. What is this 
party of which I am so much afraid? I need 
not say that it is not the original Democratic 
party—the party of my childhood and youth. 
That was a worthy party—a party for human 
rights and human equality. It ‘was the re- 
form party of its day. It favored universal 
suffrage and the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, and many other beneficent changes. 
But this modern Democratic party—this de- 
gencrate Democratic party—is very unlike 
the original Democratic party. It i8 utterly 
unworthy of the name it has so falsely, not 
to say so knavishly, assumed. It had, for 
many years before our accursed rebellion, 
sympathized with and served the slave power 
of our land. Hence, when, a dozen years 
ago, that mighty power became so infatuated 
as to fall upen -eur nation with the purpose. 
of breaking. & up entirely and forever, it 
found the Democratic party ready to help 
carry this malignant purpose into eirect. In- 
deed, but for the well-known proslavery 
spirit of that party, the rebellion would not 
have been. It was the slave power’s reli- 
ance on that spirit and on the impliedly, if 
not in fact expressly, promised aid of tens 
of thousands of Northern Democratic troops, 
which supplied what that power lacked of 
encouragement and boldness to plunge into 
the rebellion. When speaking of this de- 
generate Democratic party, I, of course, do 
not include jn it the thousands of loyal men 
who, on the breaking out of the rebellion, 
forsook it and espoused the cause of their 
country. All the way through the war, this 
infamous party continued in more or less 
active sympathy with the slave power—ever 
hostile to the emancipation of the slaves, 
and ever hating and despising the colored 
race. <All the way through the war, it 
mourned over our successes and rejoiced in 
our defeats. All the way through the war it 
disfavored enlistments in our army, and op- 
posed the drafting of men to fill up our 
wasting ranks. All the way through it, it 
did what it could to weaken our national 
credit both at home and abroad; and to re- 
duce and cripple our means for carrying on 
the war. And since the war its eonduct has 
been in keeping with its conduct during the 
war. Repudiation of our national debt, and 
impossibility that it could ever be paid, when 5 
not the cry upon its lips, were still the deep 
desire of its heart. Despairing of the literal 
re-enslavement of the negro, it went for 
heaping upon him as much of other injustice 
and cruelty as was possible. It refused him 
the right to vote and to be educated. To this 
day it persists in refusing him his full meas- 
ure of civil rights and his equality before the 
law. Worst and most satanic of all, it op- 
poses all effectual legislation for suppressing 
these Southern associations that whip and 
hang and shoot thousands of innocent blacks, 
and not a few innocent white men also, who 
dare stand up for justice to these innocent 
blacks. Let me here say that nothing sur- 
prises and alarms me more than the softened 
tone in which this hell-born Ku-Kluxism is 
now spoken of in certain quarters where, 
until quite recently, it was denounced with 
the utmost vehemente. How great the change 
at this point, in even the New York 7ri- 
‘bune! Does it but reflect a change in its 
former eminent editor? Wow Sad, if so! 
This and a few other newspapers, styling 
themselves ** Liberal Republican ”’ (alas, they 
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righteous and merciful’ Republican party, 
would then reappear to repeat its enormities. 
Whoever reads the newspapers cannot fail to 
see that the chief argument, which the Demo- 
cratic party relies on to rally opposition to 
the Republican party, is the protection from 
Ku-Kluxism, that the Republican party is 
affording to the negro, 
But may not the Democratic party be al- 
lowed to put up and vote for Republicans ? 
Yes !—but Republicans should, as a general 
thing, pause long before voting for them. 
But suppose that party puts up for President 
so pronounced and eminent a Republican as 
Horace Greeley—cannot Republicans con- 
sistently vote for him? Certainly not. For 
his election would as surely be the success 
of the Democratic party as the election of 
President Grant will be the success of the 
Republican party. The election of Mr. Gree- 
ley will not turn the Democratic party into a 
Republican party—but it will turn him into 
a Democrat-—not, I trust, into one of the 
worst type—but still into a Democrat. In 
anticipation of merely his nomination he 
talked differently about the tariff from what 
he had been wont to do; and, instead of con- 
tinuing to uphold the President’s hands in 
his warfare against Ku-Kluxism, he joined 
himself to those who would palsy them. He 
had now ten words against the ‘‘ carpet- 
baggers’’ where he had one against the Ku- 
Klux. No, Mr. Greeley’s election would not 
assimilate the Democratic party to him,but him 
to it. So it has ever been in such eases-- and 
how, with his kindly and obliging spirit, can 
he prove an exception? I do not say that 
Mr. Greeley will set out to be a Democrat; 
and I admit that he may be largely insensi- 
ble of the progress of his change. Neverthe- 
less, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
he will be moulded, and this, too, at no very 
slow rate, into harmony with the general 
views and policies of this great party, which, 
as seductively as tlatteringly, places him at 
its head. But what if Mr. Grecley should, 
notwithstanding his candidacy and election, 
remain miraculously unchanged ? It does not 
follow that his election would not be the suc- 
cess of the Democrftic party. ‘The President 
is not all the Government. Congress is far 
more nearly all of it; and Mr. Greeley’s 
election would be quite likely to result ina 
Democratic Congress. Many of these seced- 
ing Republicans will sell their votes to Demo- 
cratic candidates in exchange for Democratic 
votes for Mr. Greeley. Unless human nature 
shall change, the sympathy between thesese- 
ceding Republicans and the Democratic party 
will, all the land over, ripen into open coali- 
tions. The nomination of Mr. Greeley by 
the Democratic party—a nomination to be 
consummated by the Baltimore Convention— 
is, in eilect, a scheme to draw by this use 
of his name enough Republicans to turn the 
scale in favor of Democratic ascendency. 1 
have not spoken to disparage Mr. Greeley, 
i have no sympathy with the defamation and 
abuse of him. 1 am_as indignant at his being 
called a “‘ free lover’’ as at President Grant’s 
being called a “* drunkard.’’ Iknow him well 
and esteem him highly. That he has risen 
by force of his very remarkable talents and 
many virtues from poverty and obscurity to 
his present distinction reflects no small credit 
both on himself and on our American free 
institutions. I do not blame him for his 
aspirations to the Presidency. He means to 
be, if elected, an honest as well as a wise 
ruler. LI only lament that he had not been 
content to look for his honors salely to the 
Republican party. As the candidate for 
however high an office at the hands of the 
Republican party, 1 would readily haye voted 
for him. 1 only lament that he should have 
sought his honors by lending his name and 
influence to the’ Democratic party, and by 


damaging and endangering that other party, 


which he had served so long and so well, 
Right here let me answer the question-- 
Where is the Demoeratie party to be found? 
Is it to be found in the recent Cincinnati 





are quite too liberal toward this superlative 
wickedness!) continued, until within a few 
months, to inveigh against Ku-Kluxism as 
the most horrid of all crimes of earth. But 
now, these newspapers would have us believe 
that Ku-Kluxism was only a little and short 
lived affair, which has already passed away, 
leaving peace, harmony, and love to supply 
its place. I admit that there is just now a lull 
in the storm, but the storm is not yet ended, 
I admit that, just now, the outbreaks of this 
matchless wickedness are less frequent, but 
there are still thousands upon thousands of 
men and women who are in constant dread 
of their recurrence. Let President‘Crant, 
who so faithfully executes the laws against 
Ku-Kluxism, withdraw his repressing hand 
for only a single week, and the flames of hell 
would again burst out there as furiously as 
ever, and the whip and halter and bullet be 
again as busy as ever. It is true that thirty- 
six persotis, convicted of Ku-Klux crimes, 
were sent a few days ago to the Albany pen- 
itentiary, and that hundreds and more nearly 
thousands of others are now under indictment 
for such crimes ; but the spirit of Ku-Kluxism 
will not die out so long as the Democratic 
party exists to sympathize with that spirit. 
Let us not be deceived by the representation 
that Ku-Kluxism is confined to the ‘‘ low 
whites’’ of the South. Many of the influen- 
tial Southern Democrats are involved in it. 
No small proof of this is that not a few of 
them fled the country as soon as President 
Grant undertock to enforce the laws against 
the murderous scoundrels. No wonder that 
he is unpopular with these scoundrels, and 
that they prefer for President some softer 
person than this iron and invincible soldier. 
Nevertheless, the dread he inspires is just 
what is needed a few years longer to restrain 
and subdue this worst clement in the popu- 
lation of our country, if not indeed the worst 
in the whole world. Not only did I consent 
to have my name at the head of the names 
to Jefferson Davis’ bail bond, but, as you are 
aware, I felt so kindly toward the South, as 
to be, from the very first, in favor of univer- 
sal amnesty. When, however, the reign of 
Ku-Kluxism set in, 1 paused, and doubted 
whether that portion of our country, which 
breeds and cherishes such monsters, should 
receive any more unmerited favors. Heartily 
did I concur with the motion of our old neigh- 
bor, Senator Nye, that the candidates for 
amnesty be required to purge themselves 
by their oaths of all participation in Ku- 
Kluxism. 

Such, my neighbors, as I have described 














it, is the Democratic party. But what oeca- 
sion had I for describing it? The occasion | 
is the present rekindling of its zeal and re- | 
newing of its efforts to get the reins of Gov- | 
ernment once more into its own hands, But | 
by all that is precious in justice and mercy 
the Republican party must be kept in power; | 
and by all that is abhorrent in oppression | 
and cruelty and murder the Democratic party | 
must be kept out of power. It is said, how- | 
ever, that the Democratic party has been | 
kept out of power a dozen years, and that it 
is now time to forgive it and to let it try its 
hand at raling again. No, it isnot! When 
then will it be time? Never! Never!! 
What, not if it repent? It cannot repent. 
It has sinned too long and tuo deeply to be 
capable of repentance. It cannot rise up out 
of the bottomless depths of its political wick- 
edness. As that generation of Israelites 
which rebelled against Heaven, was shut out 
from the promised land, so must this genera- 
tion of impenitent Democrats, of rebellion- 
favoring Democrats, of negro-hating, negro- 
whipping, negro-hanging Democrats be for- 
ever shut out of power. Time enough will 
it be for the Democracy to come again into 
power, when the present Democrats (the 
youngsters excepted) are all dead. Thankful 
should our Democrats be that the penalty of 
their crimes fal! but upon themselves and not 
upon their children also. Thankful should 
they be that under our merciful Consfitution 
there can be no bill of attainder—no dis- 
qualifying of children because of the crimes 
of their parents. : 
Sad day would it be for the negro if the 
impenitent, unchanged, and unchangeable 
Democratic party should come into the 


Convention, or in the approaching Baltimore 
Convention? Lt is to be found in both. It 
is to be found wherever war is made upon 
the Republican party. To call the handful 
of Republicans represented in the Cincinnati 
Convention the Republican party is absurd, 
The hope of that convention was in the 
Democratic party. Its candidates are the 
candidates of the Democratic party, and are 
to be beaten as such and not as candidates 
of the Republican party. Ineed say no more 
of the Democratic party except to add that 
patriotism and justice, the love of country 
and the loye of God forbid our voting with it 
or for any of its candidates. 


We now turn to the Republican party. At 
the time it came into being (considerably less 
than twenty years ago) the Democratic party 
was sunk into a dead conservatism and into 
the basest servant of the slave power. The 
Whig party became the basis of the Repub- 
lican party, notwithstanding it bore quite too 
much resemblance to the Democratic party. 
Happily, however, the Whig party allowed 
itself to be leavened by the handful of old 
uncompromising Abolitionists. In this wise 
was the Republican party constituted, and 
the condition of its continued existence and 
power is that it shall continue to be a reform 
party. Grandly did it begin its reformatory 
caveer. It fought for the life of the nation, 
and saved it; it fought against the guilty 
rebels of the South and the more guilty rebels 
of the North, and conquered both; it fought 
against slavery, and killed it; it fought for 
the rights of the black man and won them. 
And it did all this not only without the help 
of the Democratic party, but in the face of 
its determined and unrelenting opposition. Its 
workis not yetdone. What is lacking in the 
civil rights of the black man it must hasten 
to supply. 1 speak not here of social rights. 
They must take care of themselves. The 
laws have nothing to do with them. Many 
other reforms are urging themselves upon its 
adoption; and, unless it shall soon begin to 
espouse them it will die, because of its fail- 
ure to fulfill the condition of its existence— 
in other words, because of its failure to con- 
tinue to be a reform party. Ere this the 
Republican party should have abolished the 
franking privilege. Ere this it should have 
accorded the ballot to woman. The wide 
step in this direction, taken in the Phila- 
delphia Convention, should be followed up 
without delay. Ere this, too, the Republi- 
can party should have arra ed Government 
against the dramshops. For what is the 
oitice of Government but to protect persons 
and property ?—and the sum total of all other 
perils to persons and property falls short of 
such perils from the dramshops. I ask not 
that Government shall espouse the cause of 
temperance, and enact sumptuary laws; but 
I insist that it shall be true to itself and pro- 
tect persons and property, whether in doing 
so it shall help or harm the cause of temper- 
ance. The hope of the country is in the 
continued ascendency and continued re- 
formatory spirit of the Republican party ; 
and, if there be times when, on account of 
its persistent refusal to adopt some vital re- 
fornr, we shall feel bound to withdraw from 
it, the withdrawal should ever be with the 
hope that it may be but temporary, and may 
resylt yot in loss but in gain to the party. 

Another Presidential election is at — 
Whom shall we vote for? In the light of 
what we have said, we cannot vote for can- 
didates of the Democratic party, however 
worthy they may be. Grant and Wilson are 
my own choice—first, because they are the 
candidates of the Republican party and the 
upholders of its righteous principles; and 
second, because they are wise and honest 
men and have especial claims to our votes. 
Wilson is eminently a friend of the laboring 
man and the black man. Ablyand faithfully, 
and for many years has he fought their 
battles, and they will rejoice in this —* 
tunity to vote forhim. Admirably qualified 
is Mr. Wilson to take Progident Grant’s place 
should it be made vacant by resignation or 
death. 

Emphatically true is it that there are special 
reasons and of the tiest nature for 
voting for President Grant. He saved our 





ascendant! od forbid that it shall.ever 
come! Ku-Kluxism, now restrained and in 


country in time of war. He blesses it in 
time of peace. After a long series of suc- 


tinuing to hew his way on the same line, | 
though it should take all summer long to | 
reach victory—was much censured by Gen- 
eral Cluseret and other distinguished military 
men. Nevertheless, it- prevailed—he won 
the tinal battle. General Lee surrendered, 
and our divided nation again became one. 
By the way, the charge of General Grant’s | 


surrender, prove the kindness and gener- | 
osity of his heart toward the South. I said 
that he serves us well in time of peace also. 
He preserves us in amity with all nations. 
He pursues a friendly and peaceful policy 
toward the poor misguided Indian; and, 
though Ku-Kluxism is still countenanced by 
the still pro-slavery and still negro-hating 
spirit of the Democratic party, he is fast 
overcoming it, and bringing its crimes to an 
end. The vast debt, which the slavery and 
Democracy-prompted war brought upon the 
nation, is fast disappearing under General 
Grant’s Presidency, and this too while our 
taxes are rapidly diminishing. 

* But it is said that President Grant should 
retire at the end of his term, and give. place 
to another. Common sense, however, ar- 
gues that his having been a good President 
once is a strong reason why he should bo 
President twice. Thus did common sense 
argue, when it re-elected Washington, the 
lirst savior of his country. Thus did it ar- 
gue, when it re-elected Lincoln the second 
savior of his country; and thus does it now 
argue when it is about to re-elect Grant the 
third savior of his country. 

It is said, too, that President Grant has 
made mistakes. In beautifully modest terms 
does he himself confess it and hope to learn 
from experience. All men make mistakes. 
Not even Presidents are exempted from the 
aphorism that ‘to err is human.’’ Some of 
his appointments have turned out badly. So 
was it with a larger proportion of the appoint- 
ments of a part, if not, indeed, of all his pre- 
decessors. One thing more—all the efforts 
(and they. have been as malignant as inces- 
sant) of President Grant’s enemies to charge 
him with money-making motives or with any 
other corrupt motives in his appointments, 
have signally failed. But he has givén ottice 
to his relatives. Yes, it is true that of the 
scores of thousands of offices in the gift of the 
Administration, some half dozen or a dozen 
have gone to his relatives. He has even al- 
lowed his old father to continue to be what a 
previous President made him, postmaster of 
a little town in Kentucky. If President 
Grant has given oflices to relatives simply 
because they were his relatives, he has done 
wrong. But if it were mainly because being 
his relatives he could judge better of their 
qualifications, then, surely, no great blame 
should attach to him in this matter. 

Another charge against the President is 
that during his Presidency he has accepted 
presents. The charge is untrue—though, in 
saying so I do not admit that there would ne- 
cessarily have been moral wrong in his ac- 
cepting them. It is true presents were made 
to him as well as to other successful Generals 
to express the gratitude and admiration of 
those who made them; and it is also true 
that tc single him out for blame in the case 
proves that General Grant is a basely perse- 
cuted man. No other General is complained 
of for doing what he did; and in the case of 
no other General held to be other than en- 
tirely innocent and proper. 

What, however, shall we do with Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech against President Grant? We 
cannot make light of it nnd toss it aside—for 
Mr. Sumner is, at once, both a great and good 
man. No one has spoken more frequently or 
more powerfully for his country and especially 
for the colored race. Te lives to-day in the 
true American heart; and many generations 
will pass away before his honored and be- 
loved name shall be forgotten. - How shall 
we account for it that such a man should dis- 
like President Grant, whom we should all 
thank and love and honor, and dislike him 
more than any other man dislikes him? 
Some say he is impelled by revenge for not be- 
ing put again in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. This is not true—for, long before 
that, he had revealed to myself and doubtless 
to others also, his intense dislike of the Presi- 
dent. May we not look for the origin (not 
the extent) of this intense dislike to the dif- 
ferent tastes and habits of the two men? 
Mr. Sumner was born in affluence and bred 
in elegance. He was moulded in some of the 
best schools of America and Europe, and by 
intercouse with some of the most cultured 
minds in both, he became one of the most 
accomplished of orators and statesmen. 
President Grant, on the contrary, was a 
poor boy and a laboring man. It is true 
that for this Mr. Samner would not despise, 
nor, atall, undervalue him. Nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding the great intellectual 
power manifested by the President, Mr. 
Sumner would be one of the last men to see 
in him fitness for statesmanship or for the 
Presidency, Hence, Mr. Sumner, instead of 
interpreting the President in favorable lights 
and with a generous spirit, has been more 
disposed to follow his steps with criticism 
and censure. This has become such a habit 
with him, that now, at last, we see him, as 
in this bitter speech, hunting for occasions 
against the President where his candor and 
dignity should not have allowed him to hunt 
for them, and finding them where only his 
disordered vision could find them. 

Mr. Sumner speaks of President Grant’s 
insult to Frederick Douglass, and through 
him to the colored race. The insult exists 
but in Mr. Sumner’s imagination. Certain it 
is that Mr. Douglass is insensible of it, for he 
is still the uncomplaining and warm friend of 
the President. Mr. Sumner says that the 
President, in inviting the San Domingo Com- 
missioners to dine with him, forgot Mr. 
Douglass. But Mr. Douglass, though Mr. 
Sumner speaks of him as one of the Commis- 
sioners, was not one of them, Like General 
Sigel, he had served the. Commission in the 
capacity of assistant Secretary, and like him, 
he was not with the Commissioners (Senator 
Wade, Dr. Howe, and President White) 
when they called ‘informally’? upon the 
President and were “informally”? invited to 
dine with him. 

I will speak of but one other unjustifiable 
attempt on the part of Mr. Sumner to depre- 
ciate the President. He says that Mr. Stan- 
ton, our eminent War Secretary, exclaimed : 
“he (President Grant) cannot govern this 
country.” Doubtless Mr. Stanton said this, 
for Mr. Sumver is a man of truth. But who 
was Mr. Stanton when he said it ?—a dying 
man—“his hands,” as Mr. Sumner says 
“already clammy cold.“ Very unjust was 
it in Mr. Sumner to repeat and lay stress 
upon these words—very unjust beth to Mr. 
Stanton and to the President. Strange 
thoughts-—thoughts contradictory to the tenor 
and habit of his whole life—do sometimes flit 
through the brain of a dying man. Emphati- 
cally 80 was it in the case of Mr. Stanton-—for 
abundant is the evidence that when he was 
in health and even down to his fatal sick- 
ness, he spoke of the President in terms of 
exalted praise. These words, which Mr. 
Sumner has so imprudently and unauthoriz- 
edly repeated, should be allowed to weigh 
nothing either against Mr. Stanton’s consist- 
ency or President Grant’s ability. 

Let us, my neighbors, instead of disparag- 
ing President Grant, and dwelling on the er- 
rors in his Administration, be thankful that 
he makes us so wise and safe a President. 
Very- foolish is the man who, instead of en- 
joying the light and heat of the sun, spends 
all his days in mousing after and magnifying 
the spots upan it. 

I close with saying that we must. have 
Grant for our President a few years longer. 
The anti-slavery battle is not yet t ou 
nor will it be so long as a single shred 
Ku-Kluxism 8, nor so long as there are 
persons who are deprived, an account of their 
complexion, of so much as one civil right. 








Let it not be said that the negro, having gained 





process of extinction by the action of the cesses and defeats, and in which there were most of his rights, is content to live without 

quite as many defeats as successes, and when | 
our country was beginning to doubt of her | 
ultimate success, General Grant was sum- 
moned to the supreme command of our | from him. 
armies. His policy of persistence-—of con- | 


the remainder. The more nearly he gains 
them all, the more discontented and grieved 
will he be if any one of them is still withheld 
Such is human nature. 


‘“‘ The pris’ner sent to breathe fresh air, 
And taste of liberty again, 
Would mourn were he condemned to wear | 
One link of all his former chain.”’ | 
We can trust the Republican party with | 
Grant at its head, to finish this great work | 
which it has begun. But we speak in the light 
of the past and unchanged character of the 


at its head, the black man will again be out- | 
raged, and, if possible, re-enslayed; the | 
national debt repudiated, or the confederate | 
debt—including the price of emancipated | 
slaves—be assumed and put upon a par with | 
it; and, in short, the half million of lives and | 
five thousand million of dollars expended in | 
putting down the rebellion and establishing | 
the equal rights of all men will have been | 
expended in vain. 

Is there a black man either at the North or | 
at the South, who is inclined to vote the 
Democratic ticket? He had better die than 
do it. He had better die than so wrong his 
race and so wrong us, whose lives have been 
lives of suffering and sacrifice for the redemp- 
tion and welfare of: hts: race, Wilbᷣnot Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and his fellow-laborers 
have lived in vain, if now, at the last, the 
black man for whom they have lived, shall 
turn against them and go over to their and, 
the black man’s enemy ? 

<> <> ⸗ 


A Sad and Indignant Democrat, 


Among the members of the late Demo- 
cratic Convention, there was one who, while 
we destest his principles, we cannot but re- 
spect the man. Ife is quite sincere in the 
old Democratic faith, that negroes have no 
rights which white men ought to be bound to 
respect, 
cent amendments of the United States Con- 
stitution. Ile loathes and abhors them all, 
and would gladly see them all torn from the 
Constitution. What we like in this man-- 
and we allude to Senator Bayard, of Dela- 
ware—is his utter inability to play the po- 
litical hypocrite. He cannot bring himself, 
even for the loaves and fishes, to give the 
lie to his whole life; but read his speech: 


Mr. Bayard—I propose to conduct any dis- 
cussion here not by mere favor. I have no 
favors to ask of the Convention. [Applause.] 
I propose to use my time for discussion in my 
own way, and not to be catechised by any 
member of the Convention. [A _ voice, 
“That is right.] I speak here for the people 
of my State; I will try to represent them. I 
am here to give my best judgment for the 
benefit of my country. It is only by con- 
flict of honest opinions that justice and good 
sense can be wrought out. Therefore I say 
that I think this Convention would do much 
more wisely to express its own sentiments, 
and not, as I have said, adopt cut and dried, 
without mastication or digestion, the senti- 
ments of others. 

Now, Mr. President, look at the acts before 
the country. What is it that to-day puts us 
morally in chains? Is it not the interference 
by the Federal Government in the local con- 
cerns of the States? Is it not tyranny and 
usurpation, which under the garb of consti- 
tutional amendments, under the garb of stat- 
utes, passed in alleged accordance with those 
amendments, throttle to-day the voice of the 
American people? FE ask you how came it 
that men-of-war, with gans ready shotted and 
run out for action, were plaeved at the foot of. 
your peaceful streets two years ago on the 
day of your election? 

What brought the vessels of war, with that 
American flag, of which we are all so proud, 
at the masthead—what brought them at the 
foot of your —— streets ready to sweep 
from the highways of your city citizens en- 
gaged in their peaceful and orderly avoca- 
tions, should the word of command be given ? 
What brought military expeditions, with all 
the formality of war, with munitions, fixed 
and unfixed, and with rations for so many 
days, with all the paraphernalia of a hostile 
military expedition? What brought that 
into the heart of the great city of New York 
two years ago? I will tell you. 

It was the exercise by Congress of a pre- 
tended power under the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States that was intended to crush 
the South, and it reacted upon the North, 
and the North must be stricken down by the 
same power that has prostrated the unhappy 
South in the dust. Gentlemen, I appeal to 
you on this subject. There should be some 
expression of our own upon this subject. If 
feeling for our Southern brethren will not 
tempt you to it, at least let human selfish- 
ness dictate to you that you must take care 
of them in order that you may guard your- 
selves. Why is there not some expression 
on this subject by thisassembly ? After all, 
is not the great point this: Give us a free 
election—an election undisturbed by Federal 
money, by Federal threats, by Federal ofli- 
cials, by Federal bayonets ; unchain the great 
heart of the American people, and let them 
vote freely, and then we will have rulers who 
shall bring us peace and put an end to these 
questions which are now agitating the country. 
{Applause.] Why do you seck to inter past 
issues? Your platform does so. You are 
asking men now to deny the votes that they 
gave two and three years ago on the subject 
of these amendments. Why ask it; why in- 
sist upon it? If the issues are settled, as 
your chairman has declared, why do you re- 
suscitate them and put them forward for the 
purpose of disturbing a plain, straightforward 
issue between tyranny and freedom ; between 
limited government and unqualified despo- 
tism. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, I wish some one in better 
physical health than I would urge this view 
upon you, for [ have broken very much and-— 
I say it proudly—I have broken down in the 
mublic service, and from no other cause. 
oot Teor 1 know there is little time or 
opportunity within this hour for the diseus- 
sion of the great principles to which T have 
barely adverted, but I do say it was becom- 
ing, it was right and proper that this con- 
vention of the Democratic party should speak 
with its own voice and for itself, and I be- 
lieve there will be grave disappointment on 
the part of the great constituency we here 
represent if this expression shall not be given. 
If your judgment is against it I must yield.to 
that judgment, though I cannot give my 
formal assent to it. I also demand of this 
convention that the question shall be put 
separately upon these various articles upon 
which we are called upon to vote, I do not 
propose to detain this convention. <As 1 
have said, the condition of my health forbids 
it; but I desire to enter my protest against 
this adoption of the language of a platform 
framed by other men not of the same political 
faith with the convention. 

— —— — — 

—Harper's Weekly says: “Our friends 
think also that Mr. Greeley means well. 
Perhaps he meant well when he encouraged 
and justified secession—when he ‘ ed’ 
President Li :coln to buy & peace, when he 
prompted fvreign intervention, when he 
gravely perplexed Mr. Lincoln by his Niagara 
performances, when he complained to Mr. 
Seward long ago that he had not been re- 
warded with an office, when he half apolo- 

for Sweeney and Tweed, whenever he 

as done —“ which showed his fatal 

want of j Had he been President 

instead of Lincoln, he might have meant well 

in surrendering to the rebellion, Do our 

friends think it enough to mean well, if you 
have no judgment ? 


—‘ The people of the United States know 
General Grant—have known all about him 
since Donelson and Vicks 3; they do not 
know his slanderers, and do not care to 
know them,’’—Horace Greeley. 


nt. 





Ile don’t believe in any of the re- |, 
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Letter from Ohie. 


MANCHESTER, On10, July 12, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 
Sir: Thinking that you would have no ob- 
jection to hear how matters, political and 


severity toward the South is yery unjust.) Democratic party when we say that if it come | otherwise, are moving along here in this part 
The easy terms on which he allowed Lee to | again into power, and with whatever person of Ohio, I propose to give you a sketch of 


things in general, that have come under my 


| observation within the past week or so. 


In the first place commenci ith my own 
town, (Manchester,) we h no Greeley 
Republicans here, not one. ‘Thefe are Gree- 
ley men here, but they are Democrats and 
are Greeley men from pecesgity. There is 
not the least bit of enthuSiasm manifested by 
them for him, such as is usually manifested 
by a party for its can@idate for President. I 
think I am perfectly. safe in saying that, 
taking the mass of the Democrats as I find 
them in this county, they will go into this 
Presidential. canvass with less respect for 


their candidate, and feeling more certain of 


defeat, than any they have participated for 
a number of years. Let any one go around 
among the masses of the Democrats and 
sound them on this question, and they will 
come to the same conclusion I haye; they 
will find that the Democratic party, through 
its politicians and wire-workers, has been 
burdened with a candidate that they have no 
respect for, and in fact many of them say they 
will not support him at all, but will let the 
election go by default. 

The Renvublicans here are “ all serene ;’’ 
they are not at all alarmed at the movements 
that are being made on the political chess- 
board, they have confidence m the integrity 
and popularity of their leaders, Grant and 
Wilson, therefore they are not giving them- 
selves any uneasiness as tothe result. I will 
say here for the benefit of those persons 
who are ignorant as to the status of Man- 
chester, that it is a town of 1,200 inhabitants, 
Republican in its politics, and not (with the 
exception of the postoftice, which is filled by 
a soldier’s widow) a Government official in 
the place, so it can easily be seen that 
Grant’s popularity here is not due to any 
official patronage whatever. 
this for the present, 

The 4th of July has come and gone with 
the usual number of bonfires, picnics, and 
stump speeches by spread eagle orators. I 
am happy to note though, that there is quite 
an improvement in the quality of the speeches 
that are made on the 4th now, to what they 
were some years ago, which Dickens so aptly 
describes in one of his works. When the De- 
claration of Independence is read now, we all 
feel that it has a meaning, and is not an 
empty boast as of yore. There not being 
anything of any consequence ‘‘on the bills” 
to come off here on the 4th, I concluded 
I would pay a visit to Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
see how they ‘‘ did’? such things there. I 
found Portsmouth to be a thriving little city 
of twéTV¥e or fifteen thousand inhabitants ; it 
is situated on the northern bank of the Ohio 
river, one hundred and fifteen miles above 
Cincinnati. It has a large wholesale trade 
in the adjoining counties ; in fact it is quite 
a city in many respects. Among the many 
improvements they have lately added to their 
city is the erection of water works on the 
‘*TIolly system ;"’ and if any stranger who 
visits Portsmouth should doubt this, he will 
soon have his doubts removed if he will take 
the trouble to watk along any of its main 
business streets, for, if he is not en the I@k- 
out, he will soon be treated to a ‘‘ shower 
bath’’ free of cost, and, on looking around, 
will discover a little urchin dodging behind 
a shade, hugging a ‘‘rubber hose’’ in his 
arms, and laughing at your discomfiture ! 
But, beyond this little “ unpleasantness,”’ 
one cannot be otherwise than favorably im- 
pressed with the appearance of the city; its 
business men and citizens, with few excep- 
tions, are models of integrity and politeness. 
The Fourth was generally observed by all 
classes in some form or other, either by street 
parade or pic-nic excursions to the woods. 
The colored people here, who number about 
eight hundred, were not behind their white 
brethren in their preparations for the day’s 
observance. There are, I believe, seven 
lire companies-——six white and one colored; 
the title of the colored company is ‘‘ Hope ;” 
they stand No. 5 in the list of organization. 

It seems that a few days previous to the 
Fourth, Germania Fire Company No. 3 held 
a meeting and resolved to celebrate the 
Fourth by a grand parade through the city ; 
so they forthwith made preparations to that 


effect, and sent special invitations to all of 


the other tire companies to join with them in 
the parade, with the exception of one com- 
pany, (No. 5, colored.) Now, I don’t sup- 
pose they could possibly find any reason 
why they snubbed the colored company, un- 
less it was their prejudice of color. But I 


am glad to chronicle the fact as a sample of 
American honor, under the new order of 
things, that with one exception every one of 


the other companies refused to accept of the 
Germania’s invitation to join with them in 
the parade unless the colored company was 
inviled also! So there were but two compa- 
nies that paraded together, the No. 3 (Ger- 
mania) and No. 4, the balance of the com- 
panies refusing to take any share in it for the 
above reason. 

The colored company later in the day 
donned their uniforms, and, headed by fife 
and drum, paraded through the principal 
streets; they carried a banner with’ them 
which bore the following motto: “ In Union 
is Strength,’? which was a neat bit of sar- 
casm on the conduct of the “Germania.” 

I find here, as in other places, but little 
or no enthusiasm for Greeley among the 
Democrats, while here and there you hear of 
a Republican who is a Greeley man; but 
they are remarkably scarce I assure you. 
There bas been a colored Freemason Lodge 
organized in Portsmouth recently, and on 


‘the evening of the Fourth they gave a grand 


festival and supper, which was open to all, 
the proceeds to be expended toward buying 
carpet and other necessary articles for their 
Lodge. The festival was well attended, and 
every one seemed to enjoy themselves, and, 
as they had procured an organ for the occa- 


from the manner they conduc ‘ted 
on this occasion, ; 


But enough of 


Chemselyes 


‘ 5 Copies for 810. 


Take it all in all, your correspondent was 
very favorably impressed with Portsmouth 
and its citizens, both white and colored, and 
returned home with the intention, in obedi- 
ence to many invitations to that effect, to 
*‘call again’’ some time in the future. 

Yours fdr Grant and Wilson, 
JOHN M. Tyne. 


— r [ 


Letter from New York. 


DrRypEN, TompekKINS Co., N. V.. - 
July 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

DEAR Str: We, indeed, see a new de- 
parture, not only in the polities of the coun- 
try, but in men which we had the fond hope 
of retaining among us as good sound Repub- 
licans, and who would not be baffled nor ca- 
joled by the caprices of a few men who have 
yainly sought to rule or ruin the grand Re- 
publican party, or make the present Admin- 
istration subserve some one-sided idea. And 
in failing to do this their next best endeavor 
is to seek to estrange the colored men from 
their natural allegiance which they, in my 
humble opinion, owe to the regular organiza- 
tion known as the Republican, not Liberal 
nor Democratic party, as neither of the last 
named parties have any reason to expect the 
colored voters to respond to their call with 
any unanimity, simply because Mr. Greeley 
has chosen a ‘‘ new departure,”’ or any other 
man or set of men chooses to depart from 
their old friends and life-long associates, and 
strike hands with their well-known enemy, 
and as a last resort quote all the applause of 
the same men who but a short time ago were 
ready to have their ‘‘ heart's blood’? for up- 
braiding them for not standing loyal to the 
country. But how now is the matter fixed 
up? why, by a few of such men as Judge 
Trumbull, Carl Schurz, Greeley, and perhaps 
a few others, saying well, we must do some- 
thing, anything to beat Grant, if we have to 
atliliate with the Democrats. On the 10th of 
July, at 1:30 P. M., the Democrats swallowed 
this heavy dose of emetic. 

Well, Baltimore has had a big time of it 
for one week. If her peaceable inhabitants 
ean survive this one, I am inclined to the be- 
lief that they are good Christians. On the 
memorable days, as follows, the 8th inst. the 
great letter of Wm. M. Saunders, declining 
to serye as an elector at large for the State 
.of Maryland, and then again, on the 9th, the 
so-called Democratic Convention. I am 
sorry that my friend Saunders did not learn 
before, that the Democratic party was our 
true friends, as they demonstrated that fact 
during the entire rebellion, by trying to pre- 
vent colored men from entering the field as 
soldiers of this Republic ; also in his own be- 
loved State, by withholding from the colored 
people the right of suffrage, when they (the 
Democrats) had the power in the Legislature 
to confer that boon upon them, but no! that 
could not be done, and when that right be- 
came a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, his State, (Maryland,) if my memory 
serves me right, failed to ratify the fifteenth 
amendment, and in the face of all this ‘* Mr. 
S.’’ comes ‘over to the Democratic party to 
assist them on to victory. If Mr. Greeley 
should tie a mill-stone about his neck and 
charter a tug and go down the Chesapeake 
bay and jump over, I wonder if he, ‘‘ Mr. S.,”’ 
would follow suite. Yet, if ‘‘ Mr. 8.“ thinks 
that it is wisdom to follow in the wake of the 
Democratic party and their new born leaders, 
so be it; but do not calculate that the mass 
of colored yoters is ready to yield up to the 
tempter, for in my humble judgment the mass 
of the Democratic party has forever denied 
all humane feeling, men and even women, 
for talking of or thinking about the freedom 
and elevation of our race. But some one 
says, have not the Democrats accepted the 
Cincinnati platform? Why, yes, they have ; 
but if they feel so much reverence all at once 
| for the Republican platform, why not adopt 
the straight-out Republican platform? If 
they intend to be honest why beat about the 
bush so much? Does Mr. Saunders, or any 
other colored man believe that the Demo- 
cratic party will go any farther to give the 
black man his rights than the Republican 
party has done? Or, again, has President 
Grant shown any disposition to trample or 
hamper the rights of our new made citizens? 
If not, let us be frank and praise him for his 
virtues, and hope that he may still do better 
for another four years, as I sincerely believe 
that there are enough Republicans left in the 
ranks to elect him. Perbaps, and there is 
not any doubt, but what Mr. Grant has made 
some mistakes by way of appointment, which 
any President is liable to do, and for this, are 
we, as a protege of the Republican party for 
the past seven years, to attempt to destroy it 
after they have given us all the rights and 
privileges which all men can and do enjoy. 
We are aware that many (seemingly good) 
men have deserted our party for some am- 
bitious end, and may attain thatend. Never- 
theless, I believe it to be our imperative duty 
to stand by our friends in the time of need, 


nor for the promise of gain. If the Repub- 
lican party had deserted the colored people 
in 1870, and had not ratified the fifteenth 
amendment, then it would have been time 
enough for a political change in the colored 
ranks, and not until then, The world would 
look on us as being very ungrateful and false 
to our principles and declarations should we 


it our maiden or national vote for the first 
time. But I suppose as times change so 
will men and principles, either for weal or 

* 
woe. 


Ladies for Grant. 


— — > —— 
The 
BALTIMORE, July 10.—Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, of Connecticut ; Susan B. Anthony, 
of New York, and Laura De Force Gordon, 
of California, who have been in attendance 
er the convention hoping to’obtain from 
e Democratic party a broader recognition 
} of their right to vote than was given by the 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia, are 
very much disappointed by the utter rejec- 
tion of their claims by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, and declare their intention of working 
for the Philadelphia platform and its nomi- 
nees. 


Pe SORE 

Here is another plank from Greeley’s 
pen to be added to the Democratic plat- 
form : 


hearty indorsement of civil service reform ; 
up of the leading objects 
ecially his desire to 
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and not be swayed by every political vein. 


not stand by the Republican party and give 


‘‘ Many will be surprised at the President's [ 
but he has been there all along. The Presi- | from 
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The Duty of the Fede 3 
ment to Protect at tinteeee 
of the United States, 


Amony the many able contributors to the 
columns of the New York Independent, there 
is not one who brings to the subject he yen- 
tures to discuss a clearer vision, a calmer 
judgment; or a more perfect mastery of all 
that pertains to it, than Rev. Samuel T. Spear, 
D. D. lu the last week's number of this 
powerful journal he places the duty of the 
Federal Government to protect all citizens of 
the United States upon a basis as immovable 
as the round earth itself. The nonsense 
about local government is utterly ground to 
very dust under his weighty argument. We 
can find room for only the last paragraph of 
this timely argument: 


We thus find, as the result of this exami- 
nation, that among the expressly enumerated 
powers of the General Government, that of 
protecting both the civil and political nghts 
of citizens of the United States, as defined 
in the Constitution, is distinctly mentioned. 
It is undoubtedly the duty of the States to 
conform their action to the requirements of 
the supreme law of the land ;”’ bat, whether 
they do so or not, the General Government 
is armed with ample authority to take due 
legal care of its own citizens. ‘The fact that 
these citizens are also citizens of the respec- 
tive States in which they reside, and, as such, 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, does not 
cancel their claim to protection under the 
National Constitution, or release the General 
Government from the obligation of affording 
it to the full extent of its powers. If State 
Legislatures or State courts shall perpetrate 
outrages upon the citizens of the United 
States in respect to rights which are solemnly 
yuaranteed to them by the Constitution, or 

what is virtually the same thing) if they omit 
for any reason to enforce these guaranties, 
then we have a case demanding the prompt 
and effective interference of the National 
Government. The Constitution has put the 
rights of American citizens under its protec- 
tive custody, as against all their enemies ; 
and that, too, whether acting with or without 
the forms of State law. This is precisely as 
it should be. On no other basis can the 
United States discharge the duties which it 
owes to its own citizens. Allow State rights 
to stand between the General Government 
and its protection of these citizens according 
to the provisions of the Constitution and then 
there would be no power to correct the abus¢s 
or remedy the omissions of State authority. 
The States would then be so independent that 
they could do anything or omit anything they 
pleaved, with no relief to the parties injured. 

‘he United States, however strong to enforce 
its authority upon its own citizens, would be 
weak to protect them. 

“Of course, the General Government 
should not unnecessarily or improperly inter- 
fere with the local jurisdiction of the States. 
It should be guided by discretion, and always 
keep its action within the limits of the Con- 
stitution ; yet whenever and wherever its ac- 
tion becomes a necessity, to secure the rights 
of United States citizens, as defined and 
guaranteed by the Constitution, then and 
there this very Constitution authorizes it to 
exercise its protective power through the 
forms and processes of law. In all such 
cases Congress has full authority to provide a 
remedy and make it practical. If this be 
called ‘‘centralization,’’ we shall not dispute 
about the word, since it is the centralization 
which the people have seen fit to place inthe 
fundamental law of the land, In aiming pri- 
marily to protect the colored people, they 
have greatly added to the perfection and 
completeness of our political system.”’ 

— — —— 


Graut or Greeley. 


— 


Horace Greeley, previously nominated for 
the Presidency by the Liberal Republicans at 
Cincinnati, was yesterday made the candi- 
date of the Democratic party of the countr 
for the same position. The movement which 
he represents is the most grotesque in Amer- 
ican history—the most remarkable political 
convulsion that has ever upheaved any nation. 
Millions of American eitizens have in a mo- 
ment, ‘“‘in the twinkling of an eye,”’ dissolyed 
their party connections, abandoned their par- 
ty theories, and, ostensibly at least, for the 
idea of country, united under the lead of a 
man who is the representative of no single 
principle they haye contested —— *2 
embodiment of the opposition to them. 

Whether or not it be a piece of political 
trickery, or a genuine change of sentiments, 
the Democratic party to-day professes a cqr- 
dial acceptance of the situation. The baffled 
men who led in the rebellion at the South, 
and their blatent sympathizers at the Nerth, 
have come out of the mists of the past. into 
the sunshine of the present, signilied their 
desire to shake hands over the grave that 
covers their lost cause and dead party, and to 
unite in a common effort to re-establish a 
perfect union upon the enduring basis of the 
equality of all men before the law of univer- 
sal loyalty, amnesty, suffrage, and peace. 

Horace Greeley, as the Republican candi- 
date of the Democracy, is committed to a 
Republican creed, written as well in the re- 
cord of his life as in the platform of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. He is pledged to main- 
tain the sacredness of all the amendments to 
the Constitution and of all the legislation 
that has been the result of our progress and 
the development of our growth. He is a Re- 
publican, and stands upon a Republican plat- 
form. He has not changed his principles, 
but the Democrats have theirs. He stands 
virtually upon the same platform as Grant, 
only he promises while Grant has performed 
certain reforms. The question in the car- 
vass is therefore reduced to one of them, not 
principles. 

We are for Grant, and shall advocate his 
election with all the ability we possess, 
and this while we shall be fair to Mr. 
Greeley. ’ 

For him, as the independent editor, the 
educator of his countrymen, and the pioneer 
in the cause of liberty, we have the highest 
admiration. In the path he early marked 
out he has erred often and grievously, but 
his aspirations have been —* 

General Grant is firm of purpose and (of 
the soundest judgment. His country ewes 
him a debt that can never be paid. More- 
over, he is the candidate of a party with 
which patriotism and progress were sponta- 
neous, and which did not wait for defeat to 
impress upon it the necessity of burying *the 
dead and taking hold of living, breathing 
issues. As a Chief Magistrate the ion 
has prospered under his administration, * 
channels of commerce have flowed hiy, 
production has increased, the burden of taxes 
has been lightened, the national debtreduced, 
and peace maintained at home abroad. 
He has heen tried and found fai , and with 
this conviction the people of the country will 
assuredly re-elect him.—Phila, Press, * 


Death of Chicago’s Tallest Citizen. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: Mr. Tars 
Tollefson, the Norwegian t, died on Tues- 
day afternoon,at No, 243 East Division street, 
after an illness of three days. The decease d 
was remarkable for his structure, and was 
probably the tallest man on record of the 
—— day. He was seven feet and nine 

in height, and weighed three hundred 
and seventy-five . He was born in 
Hollin . Norway, in. 1834, and .emi- 

to America some three years ago, set- 

@ in this city, and en g in thé saloon 
bene Soy Being of suc extraordinary 
altitude, he ces om many tempting etfers 
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FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT : 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 








Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention. 


Who Has Changed? 


Horace Greeley has not merely been al- 
lowed the field unembarrassed by the nomi- 
nation of another candidate against General 
Grant by the Democratic party. He as not 
merely been coldly endorsed and feebly com- 
mended by that party, but he has been 
adopted, made, declared, and ratified the 
candidate of the Democratic party for the 
Presidency of the United States. He is now 
the chosen and recognized head of the Demo- 
cratic party. The union is complete and per- 
fect. The twain have become one in mind, 
heart, and body. A blow dealt upon the 
Democratic party is a blow dealt upon Horace 
Greeley, for the two are now connected with 
each other by a single system of nerves, and 
sensations are carried to every part of the 
political organism, whether beginning at its 
head or at its tail. 

Now there was a time, and that time not 
long ago, when Mr. Greeley had nothing in 
common with the Democratic party. Toem- 
ploy a phrase of the late Horace Mann, ‘‘they 
were as wide asunder as the poles of the 
moral universe.”? They were not only mov- 
ing in different paths, but were travelling in 
different directions and pursuing different 
objects. They were not only different, but 
positively hostile toeach other. It has been 
said that the American people have no polit- 
ical memory, and some people have even 
said that they have no political principles. 
Both statements would appear to be con- 
firmed by the present condition of public 
affairs. But some of us remember when 
neither of these statements could pass as 
true. There was a time when men had both 
a regard for principle and for political con- 
sistency, and public men were measured by 
both and estimated accordingly. Even now 
some of us well remember when Horace 
Greeley was not the head of the Democratic 
party; when there was supposed to be a guif 
between them as deep and impassable as that 
which separated Lazarus and the rich man. 
But that day is past and the two are no 
longer twain, but one. Now, which of the 
two has changed? They were asunder and 
they are now together. How came they to- 
gether? Have the Democrats gone to Gree- 
ley, or has Greeley gone to the Democrats? 
Has each met the other half way, or are they 
really as wide asunder now in point of politi- 
cal convictions as at any time in their his- 
tory? Is the union between them a real 
union upon principle, or is it simply an act 
of political prostitution? It is certainly not 
a harsh judgment to say that this union, like 
the ghost of Hamlet, comes in a ‘‘ question- 
able shape.”’ 

Mr. Greeley told the gentlemen who an- 
nounced to him his nomination the other day, 
that he was just as good Republican now as 
he had ever been, and that the Democratic 
party are as soundly Democratic to-day as it 
ever was. With all deference to Mr. Gree- 
ley, we must say that his view only compli- 
cates the problem. If there has been no 
abandonment of any position by either, how 
happens it that they who were so widely 
apart a few months ago are now together? 
Horace Greeley is an able man, but not even 
his word-wise ability will convince the coun- 
try that he is to-day, in the same sense as a 
few months ago, a Republican. It is by far, 
easier to believe too that he has hecome a 
modern Democrat, than that the Democratic 
party has become all at once sincerely Re- 
publican. 

But suppose both have changed, and have 
changed equally, is there anything in the 
transaction which commends its honesty? 
We fail te see it. The condition of the coun- 
try is gradually improving, to be sure, but the 
sources of danger to its health and prosperity 
remain about the saine now as one year ago. 
On the other hand, the party under whose 
measures the condition of the country has 
been steadily improving, has not deviated a 
hair’s breadth from its declared principles and 
policy. 
Grant, in whatever else it may have failed, 

has not failed in steadmess. It has had the 
good fortune to be thoroughly understood, 
No one has been in doubt of its character or 
its purposes. It has attempted nothing bril- 
liant, and has avoided all surprises. Acting 
upon the principles that the country 
needed repose after the wear and tear of ten 
years of war and reconstruction, the Admip- 
istration has avoided everything that could 
destroy the national quiet. It has refused to 
embroil the country with Spain, and with 
England, not because there have been no 
tempting opportunities for such embroilment, 
but because sound wisdom and patriotism 
dictated a peace policy. It commended the 
annexation of Santo Domingo on terms honor- 
able alike to the people of both country’s, 
but just so soon as signs of division showed 
themselves concerning that measure, Presi- 
dent Grant, with a respectful deference to 
the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, which redounds to his honor, and com- 
mends his wisdom, promptly yielded his con- 
victions upon the whole subject, and went on 
his quiet way, endeavoring to promote the 
steady restoration of the country to order, 
by the calm and steady enforcement of the 
laws. ; 

Now, we defy the citation of a single fact 
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afford an honest explanation or ground of 
separation from the Republican party, which 
did not exist two years ago. Yet two years 
ago, Horace Greeley was a Reppblican, and 
was battling with the Democratic party with 
might and main. The trouble with simple 
people is, to know what has happened to 
justify this change of parties, which only a 
little while ago seemed irreconcilable. Any 
man can conceive of sharp and sudden 
changes taking place in the general condition 
of the country-—such as foreign or civil war— 
which might instantaneously disrupt party 
relations. But nothing analogus to this is 
found in the present situation. The political 
sky is without a cloud. No sign is visible of 
a change of wind, yet we see all hands 





ordered aloft, and vessels suddenly change 
their natural courses and steer in unex- 


plained directions. 


i 





We blame no man for following his honest 
convictions in politics, or anywhere else. A 
man’s convictions are not infallible guides, 
but they are the best he has. Nor is there 
anything necessarily discreditable in chang- 
ing them. Such changes often imply the best 
qualities of head and heart. But they miust 
not bear the stamp of haste or want of de- 
liberation. They must be like Ceesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. A man who changes his 
political course in the absence of any hope of 
office or honors, has a great advantage over 
him who changes in the presence of these 
tempting prizes. When a long line of politi- 
cal conduct is deviated from, there must be a 
broad basis of reason for it, or men cannot 
respect the change or the changeling. Plain- 
ly enough, Mr. Greeley cannot furnish any 
such basis, and probably, for this reason, as 
well as others, he now denies that he has at 
all changed, But whether he is changed or 
not, we know that he is no longer in the Re- 
publican party, that he has gone out from us, 
and that to-day he is at the head of a party, 
which has done little else during the last few 
years but scoff at loyalty to the Government, 
decry every effort to secure freedom and 
respect for the rights of the black man. 
Wherever else Mr. Greeley may have been 
in other days, wherever he may be to-day to 
his inner consciousness, he is practically with 
the politieal enemies of the black man’s lib- 
erty. . 





The Double Surrender. 


It would be a task more difficult than hair- 
splitting, and quite as useless to decide, 
which of the two factions whose fusion into 
one party has just been accomplished, at 
least as far as the leaders are concerned, has 
reached a lower depth of depravity and 
shame. Never yet in our Republic greed for 
power and money has resulted in so disgust- 
ing a sight as that offered last week in Bal- 
timore. Some thousands of hungry politi- 
cians and journalists, heretofore arrayed 
against each other in deadly enmity, not on 
side issues, but on the vital principles on 
which our Government is based, on their con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, villainy and virtue, have sold out to 
each other and concluded a bargain such as 
for knavery has not before beef concluded 
by men considered as standard-bearers and 
representatives. For many long years they 
had been fighting with bitter animosity, 
dealing stunning blows to each other, and 
denouncing each other for treason, corrup- 
tion, bribery, robbery; in short, of every 
crime and rascality imaginable, and nothing 
has occurred since to modify the favorable 
opinions they entertained of each other. The 
Democrats know full well how large a share 
in the brilliant successes achieved by the 
Republican party is due to the faithful labors 
of Horace Greeley, and how closely and in- 
separably he has identified himself with all 
the great measures in the interest of liberty 
and equality, thanks to which republican 
government has become a reality among us, 
after having been a sham and mockery be- 
fore, and Mr. Greeley in turn knows quite as 
well that the loudest howlers about Repub- 
lican misrule, corruption, and Federal usur- 
pation are not only the very same men who 
fought liberty and justice step by step, but 
likewise those who introduced and until quite 
lately firmly supported the whole system of 
fraud, corruption, stealing, and swindling, 
illustrated most glaringly by the Tammany 
and Erie Rings; that to them of all others 
we are indebted for the noble expedient of 
stuffing the ballot box and for the false natu- 
ralization papers issued by Democratic city 
judges, through which New York was car- 
ried by the Democracy in 1868. He knows 
quite as well that to the same men who now 
are loudest in their denunciations of the force 
bill, formerly advocated by Mr. Greeley as a 
wise and necessary measure, the honor is 
due of having defeated Genera! Grant in 
Louisiana and Georgia at the Presidential 
election by all means of intimidation, Ku- 
Kluxism included, and that from such ante- 
cedents he cannot entertain any illusions 
about the kind of reform they mean to intro- 
duce. 

Painful and sickening as the sight of hu- 
man depravity is at all times, we cannot be 
particularly surprised to see unprincipled 
men all at once give up life-long hatred and 
animosity and combine together, when, by 
so doing, they can promote their own per- 
sonal interests, and, indeed, it is one of the 
distinctive features of higher human nature 
to be proof against such temptation, espe- 
cially when the hoped for prize is as high as 
in this instance. In this case, however, 
venality and corruption are aggravated by 
the unexampled hypocrisy and falsehood 
which have been the most characteristic fea- 
ture of this whole movement from its origin 
to its culmination in Baltimore. We do not 


The administration of Ulysses S. | mean to dwell on the edifying sight of all 


those men-—mortal foes on the most vital 
questions only yesterday, outdoing each 
other in protestations of affection and es- 
teem, Horace Greeley and Henry A. Wise 
sweetly grinning at and embracing each other, 
Carl Schurz shaking hands and exchanging 
courtesies with Fernando Wood. All this is 
only the inevitable consequence of the bar- 
gain that has been effected, and is compara- 
tively harmless, though we cannot suppress 
the suspicion that they themselves must feel 
somewhat like the Roman Augurs, who in 
the last days of Pagan worship could hardly 
exchange a glance without laughing; but the 
revolting falsehood manifests itself in the 
high-sounding words, the display of noble 
féeling which are to cover up the vilest sur- 
render. ‘‘ Forbearance,” ‘‘ magnanimity,”’ 
and similar catchwords are abundantly used 





to win the masses, transparent as the in- 
genuity is. Men may forgive personal inju- 
ries, and bestow benefits on former enemies, 
but when, for a manifest object they form 
alliances with those whom they always de- 
nounced as the very essence of all that is 
odious, and have been denounced so in tyrn, 
they will find it up-hill work to persuade the 
world of their disinterestedness and purity of 
their motives. 





Thus far, the work has been in the hands 


in the national situation of to-day, which can 
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of politicians and journalists, The ques- 
tion is now, w the péople, those 
Who have no axe @ 
Will be willing to acgept the parts assigned 
them by their managers ? Whether they will 
all at once forego life-long animosities and 
prejudices mérely to vote certain men into 
office, whom they were accustomed to look 
upon as the very embodiment of iniquity. 
we certainly do not entertain very high opin- 
ions of Democratic morality and devotion to 
principle of any description, yet it seems 
hardly probable that they are prepared to 
turn such a sudden somersault. As for the 
few deluded Republicans, who had gone in 
good faith inte the swindle, it seems hardly 
possible that the Baltimore Convention 
should not have opened their eyes. Up to 
the time of the Cincinnati Convention they 
had been told that the movement was emi- 
nently and emphatically Republican, but 
since, it has been openly conceded that Mr. 
Greeley’s only chance of success lies in the 
undivided support of the Democrats, they 
cannot fail to realize that if elected, he will 
be wholly in the hands of the Democracy, 
and consequently —willingly or unwillingly— 
as Democratic a President as Pierce or Bu- 
chanan, If the special indorsement of the 
Cincinnati ticket and platform in Baltimore 
was needed to consolidate the votes of the 
Democrats, it will render just as good service 
in warning off all Republicans. 





False Pretenses. 


The Democratic party in Baltimore adopted 
the following as the first plank in their plat- 
‘orm : 


men before the law, and hold that it is the 
duty of Government in its dealings with the 
people to mete out equal and exact justice 
to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, or 
persuasion, religious, or political. 

This, as all the rest of the platform, was 
accepted because it was thought that Repub- 
licans could be enticed by it from their alle- 
giance to the genuine Republican party and 
friends of equal rights; not because the 
Democratic party really mean to put inte 
practice this profession of recognizing the 
equality of all men; for, if such were their 
intention ; if they really desire no inequality 
of rights based on race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude wherever they have 
power to-day, they will use that power to 
abolish distinction on railroads, in hotels, 
common schools, in the jury box, and in all 
places where colored men and women are 
degraded and ostracised because of their race 
and color. If the Democratic party wishes 
to impress the country with its sincerity in 
adopting the above plank, they will at once 
in the State of Kentucky throw open the jury 
box, the witness stand, and cease to drive 
colored people into proscribed cars, forcing 
colored ladies to ride in company with the 
lowest and most obscene men that can be 
found in any community. Instead of making 
it necessary for the National Government to 
prosecute and punish the Ku-Klux Klans of 
the South, they will take the necessary 
measures for that purpose themselves. Nov 
is the time to begin the work. 

Equal rights for black men is now consid- 
ered by the Democratic party as negro 
supremacy, and according to the chair- 
man of the Baltimore Convention (ex- 
Senator Doolittle) the union of Liberal Re- 
publicans and De®mocrats is to break down 
this so-called supremacy. Doolittle charges 
that negro supremacy is upheld by proscrip- 
tion and the bayonet. We suppose he means 
by proscription the withholding of the ballot 
from traitors and rebels, and by the bayonet 
the protection of loyal men from murder by 
the rebels. Mr. Doolittle’s speech, and not 
the platform adopted by the convention, sets 
forth the real intention of the Democratic 
party, and by that speech must the party and 
its candidates be judged. What step has 
been taken by the Government to insure 
equality of rights that was not made neces- 
sary by the Democratic party, and to which 
tt party to-day objects? What step has 
the Democratic party ever taken to protect the 
black man in his rights? Can a -party that 
looks upon the negro voting as exercising 
supremacy over the white people, guard and 
protect the negro in his right to vote? These 
are questions for the colored yoters of the 
country to calmly and carefully consider, 

Ex-Senator Doolittle has ever been an 
opponent of the negro, his civil rights, and 
of every measure that would tend to amelior- 
ate his sad condition. He is an enemy of the 
race, and a friend of those who would, if they 
could, destroy it. He opposed measures in 
Congress, looking to doing justice to the col- 
ored people of the country, on the ground 
that if given the rights and privileges of free- 
dom the race would die out, that it could not 
take care of itself; predicting a war of races, 
and a condition for them similar to that of 
the Indian. His prophecies have thus far 
failed of fulfillment, and wherever colored 
men have not been abused by the Democratic 
party and Liberal Republicans, they have 
not only taken care of themselves but have 


pacity is to be found in the finest bank build- 
ing in the South, situated in Washington, 
within sight of the very place wherein the 
negro-hating ex-Senator made the prediction 
above alladed to. 

Democrats, your platform reads and sounds 
well! Horace Greeley makes a tolerably fair 
figure-head, but you must do work in accord- 
ance with both platform and figure-head, be- 
fore honest men knowing your past record 
can put any confidence in you. While you 
proscribe colored people everywhere in your 
power, while you denounce the Republican 
party for shielding them from outrage, your 
platform and your nomination of the ambi- 
tious Horace Greeley will have all the ap- 
pearance of the thinnest pretense and sham. 

— echt — 


A Defaulter Heard From. 


— — 


The Liberal organs, notably the New York 
Tribune, chronicle with gusto the name of 
every recruit who achieves fame by adver- 
tising himself for Greeley. The latest an- 
nouncement is, that Gen. J. B. Steedman, 
who is decorated as the “hero of Chicka- 
mauga,”’ is out for Greeley. There are some 
people here who are glad Mr. Steedman has 
been heard from—notably the accounting 
officers of the Treasury, on whose books he 
stands a defaulter to the amount of $212,- 
836.93 in cash, besides some half a million 
dollars more in uncollected taxes, all achieved 
while Collector of Internal Revenue at New 
Orleans by the grace of Andrew Johnson. 


Of.course, it is natural and proper he should 
be for Greeley. 


— —— — 
THE Philadelphia Press pute the truth 
about colored voters in a sinall compass : 


|“ The colored men-vote for.Grant en masse, 
itr at" ae hi 
promised little, he pegformed much.” 

They would rather vote for the man who 





whipped Jeff. Davis than for the man who 
bailed. 


First: We recognize the equality of all: 


saved money; and a monument to their ca- 





End of the Last Apti-impeacher 

. Apostate! . 
The New York Times, which at intervals 
for the last year has amused itself and the 
public by subjecting Lyman Trumbull, the 
last of the Republican Senators who violated 
his oath and prostituted his position to save 
Johnson from the punishment justly due to 
his crimes, to that sort of slow torture to 
which certain Indian tribes treat their prison- 
ers before putting them to death. Two 
weeks ago, however, it took compassion on 
the “‘last of the apostates,”’ and put its cant- 
ing and treacherous victim out of his misery 
by impaling him alive. 

In an article of consummate ability and ter- 
rible severity, almost every line of which con- 
tains statements of facts that would ‘damn to 
everlasting infamy’ a much better man than 
Trumbull, the Times arraigns the Illinois ‘“‘re- 
former,’’ impostor of high crmmes and misde- 
meanors, not only against the Republican 
party, but against the laws of his own State, 
against the laws of the United States, against 
patriotism, morality, and honesty. The Times 
proves in its indictment of this noisy profes- 
sor of political and personal purity— 

First. That for thirty years he has been an 
office-holder, all the time noisily denouncing 
office-holders, and always clamoring for more. 

Second. That he climbed into the United 
States Senate by shamelessly trampling on 
the constitution of his State, which rendered 
him ineligible to the office, because at the 
same time he was judge of a State court. 

Third. That money was used to secure the 
election of a Legislature in his interest for a 
second term in 1861, his own brother-in-law, 
Jaynes, holding the balance in the Senate. 

Fourth, That soon after he thus dishonestly 
secured his election, he insolently demanded 
the appointment of this same brother-in-law, 
Jaynes, from President Lincoln, to the Gov- 
ernorship of a Western Territory, though Mr. 
Lincoln strongly objected, on the ground that 
it would throw the control of the Senate into 
the hands of the Copperheads. ‘Trumbull 
was importunate. Mr. Lincoln yielded, and 
the calamity he feared happened, and the 
war measures of the President in that State 
were greatly embarrassed thereby. 

‘ifth, Trumbull was not satisfied with the 
position of his brother-in-law after he had 
held it three or four years, and not long after 
Grant's election, imperiously demanded that 
Gen. Bloomfield, a distinguished one-armed 
officer, holding the office of pension agent in 
Springfield, Illinois, should be removed and 
this man Jayne appointed to the place! 

Sizth. Having achieved this great victory 
by the sacrifice of a gallant, crippled Union 
soldier, he grew still more greedy for office for 
his family, and required the President to ap- 
point one of his sons collector of internal 
revenue in Montana Territory. The Presi- 
dent finally declining, on account of the 
doubtful character of the applicant, Trum- 
bull had the effrontery violently to threaten 
him with his opposition ! 

Serenth, For years past Trumbull has kept 
one of his sons in office in the Senate Comnit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, at seven dollars 
a day and as much more in stealings. * And 
yet no man has abused Gen. Grant more 
vilely for nepotism ! 

Eighth. Brown, the late luxurious and pom- 
pous Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, who 
built the magnificent block on Capitol Hill, 
where he and Trumbull so long lived, out of 
the spoils of office, and who lived in such 
regal style, was a protege and pet of the IIli- 
nois puritan, and was brought here by him 
from his own State. 

Ninth. Though constantly deafening the 
public ear by his ontcries against the abuse of 
political patronage, this man Trumbull, 
besides personal applications for relatives 
and political tools, stands recorded upwards 
of one hundred times, after Gen. Grant came 
into power, as recommending appointments! 

Tenth. Trumbull supported and voted for 
all the enforcement acts, for which he is 
now so shamelessly and villainously abusing 
the President and the Republican party. 

Eleventh. In consideration of a large grant 
of land by Congress, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road was bound to transport troops in times 
of war free of charge. This law being lost 
sight of during the excitement of the rebellion, 
the company was paid by the Government 
over $2,000,000 for that service. When the 
error was discovered a bill was reported com- 
pelling them to refimd the money. Trumbull 
used all his power in both branches of Con- 
gress against the bill, and succeeded in 
cheating the Giovernment out of these 82,000,- 
000 and upwards. The price paid him, and 
the conditions upon which he rendered the 
road this great service, was that his brother 
and law partner, George Trumbull, notorious- 
ly incompetent, should be made General At- 
torney of the road. And the price was 
promptly paid, though it involved the re- 
moval of an able and competent man. 

Twelfth. In violation of a law of Congress: 
Trumbull received a fee of 10,000 from the 
Government in the McCardle case while still 
Senator, for a few hours’ service, after Sena- 
tor Edmunds had refused to act on the ground 
that the laws prohibited it, And this-fee he 
received while the impeachment trial was 
pending ! 

Such is the arraignment of one of the lead- 
ing Greeley-rebel sympathizing ** reformers,” 
one of the precious band of ‘ Liberal Repub- 
licans’”? who have turned traitors to their 
principles on the alleged ground of Republi- 
can corruption ! Is it nota beautiful record, 
and is not such a man a very proper leader 
in the reform movement started at Cincin- 
nati, and breathed into life by the Tammany 
corruptionists ? Peace to the ashes of the 
last anti-impeacher apostate, and the great 
‘“‘reform” impostor of Iinois! The Times 
has well done a noble work. 

—EEE — 
Horace Greeley on the Military 
Powers of the President. 


* 


Previous to the passage Of the Ku-Klux, or 
enforcement act, authorizing the President to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus when in his 
judgment the preservation of law and order 
render it necessary, and while much doubt 
existed whether the bill would pass or not, 
Horace Greeley, in his New York Tribune, 
took the ground that the President, under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States 
as expounded by the proper courts, already 
“* had the right in time of peace to use the mili- 
tary forces of the nation’’—we use Mr. Gree- 
ley’s own language—“‘in any State of the 
Union, without application or consent of its 
Governor.”” And having declared his be- 
lief that the President possessed all the 
power necessary to put down Ku-Kluxism, 
enforce the laws, and preserve peace, Mr. 
Greeley proceeded to prove the correctness 
of his position by argument and facts. He 
ptefaced his reference to the authorities upon 
which he relied by expressing his surprise 
that the Governors of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, as they had in their messages, or 
that any intelligent American, should doubt 
that the President possessed this power. He 
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thecourse of itwo Governors in con- 
deuming the use. of Government troops to’ 
preserve order and prevent fraud at the élec- 
tions in New York city, and in some of the 
Southern States. After quoting from the 

of Gov. Geary, of Pennsylvania, his 
denial of the right of theePresident to use the 
military force of the-United States in time of 
peace, without application from the authori- 
ties of the State, Mr. Greeley thus comments : 

‘* This is said with reference to the enforce- 
ment of an act of Congress which the United 
States Circuit Court has pronounced consti- 
tutional. The prevailing idea which under- 
lies the opinions of the statesmen above 
mentioned is evidently that of the exclasive 
sove ty of the State—the right to give or 
withhold its military at its pleasure. It is, 
in fact, the old political heresy of the South ; 
the same that caused Fort Sumter to be fired 
upon, that paralyzed the United States Gov- 
ernment under Buchanan, caused Lincoln’s 
proclamation to be scoffed at by the Goy- 
ernor of Kentucky, and the Southern officers 
to quit the army when their States seceded.” 

Mr. Greeley then quotes Art. LY, Sec. 4, 
of the Constitution, guaranteeing to every 
State in the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment, protection against invasion, &c., 
and also from the Act of Congress of February 
28, 1795, and of March 7, 1807, and says: 

“This Act of 1795 came before the United 
States Supreme Court while presided over by 
Chief Justice Marshall, in 1820, in the case of 
Houston agt. Moore, (5 Wheaton’s Rep., p. 
15,) and Mr. Justice Washington, in deliver- 
ing the judgment of the Court, said: ‘The 
President’s orders may be given to the Chief 
Executive Magistrate of the State, or to any 
militia officer he may think proper.’ Mr. 
Justice Johnson, in delivering a concur- 
ring opinion in this case, said, (page 37,) 
‘Historically it is known that the Act of 1795 
was passed with a view toa state of things 
then existing in the State of Pennsylvania, 
when it became probable that the President 
of the United States would have to exert the 
authority of the General Government imine- 
diately on detached portions of the officers of 
the militia of the Union to aid in the execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States.’ Later, 
in 1827, the United States Supreme Court, in 
the case of Martin agt. Mott, (12 Wheaton’s 
Rep., p. 19,) again ruled that ‘ the Act of 
1795, which confers power on the President 
to call forth the militia, in certain exigencies, 
is a constitutional law, and the President is 
the exclusive and final judge whether the ex- 
igency has arisen.’ Mr. Justice Story, in de- 
livering the opinion of the Court, said, (page 
37,) ‘The Act of 1795 is not confined in its 
operation to cases of refusal to obey the or- 
ders of the President in time of public war. 
On the contrary, that act authorizes the 
President to call forth the militia to suppress 
insurrections and to enforce the laws of the 
United States in times of peace.’ Recently, 
in 1869, Judge Mason, of the New York State 
Court of Appeals, while delivering the opinion 
of that highly respectable Court, in the case 
of The People agt. Campbell, (40 N. Y. 
p. 136,) used this language : 

“Congress, by the Act of February 28, 
1795, gave full power to the President to call 
forth the militia of the United States for the 
purposes stated, to serve for three months, 
and by the Act of July 17, 1862, the time was 
extended to nine months. The President is 
made the sole judge whether the exigency has 
arisen; and this call may be made by the 
President upon the State Executive, or by 
orders to any subordinate officers of militia.’’ 

From these acts and decisions Mr. Greeley 
declares no other deduction can be drawn 
than (1.) *‘that when the laws of the State 
are obstructed, when there is domestic vio- 
lence, and the State is not, in the judgment 
of its Legislature or Governor, able to en- 
force them with its own power, and applies 
to the United States for aid, the President is 
empowered to send into it the militia of the 
adjoining States; and (2.) that where the 
question is either one of external danger or 
of resistance to the lars of the United States, the 
Governors are but the President’s subordinates, 
and have no part whatever but such as he 
may assign them. The President is the 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces of the 
country, and he can legally and constitutionally 
exercise his authority as such without the consent 
or concurrence of any official whatsoever.’ 

We have reproduced this strong argu- 
ment of the present Democratic candidate for 
President in favor of the power of the Presi- 
dent to use the military forces of the Govern- 
ment in States where he deems it necessary, 
not only without, but in spite of, the Gover- 
nor or Legislature thereof, to show the 
Southern rebels and Ku-Klux where he 
stands on that important question, and to 
show the loyal people of the South that ac- 
cording to Mr. Greeley, before he sold himself 
to the Democracy, the President possesses 
ample power to use Government troops for 
putting down Ku-Klux conspirators, presery- 
ing the peace, protecting the loyal and op- 
pressed, and enforcing all the laws, notwith- 
standing Congress refused to continue the 
Ku-Klux or Enforcement Act. The law and 
the legal construction of it quoted by Mr. 
Greeley, seem to leave no doubt that the 
President is authorized by the Constitution 
and laws to use the military forces at his com- 
mand at his pleasure. The clamor raised by 
rebel sympathizers, and by weak-kneed and 
soreheaded Republicans against specifically 
vesting him for another year with this right, 
was therefore all noise and confusion for 
nothing, or else Mr. Greeley’s opinions and 
facts are worthless. 


Repudiating Their Own Offspring. 


The ‘Civil Service Reform” scheme was 
an invention of the ‘* Liberal Republican’”’ 
apostates, designed to embarrass the Admin- 
istration and to keep Copperheads in office. 
Trumbull offered the resolution in the Senate 
requiring the appointment of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and from that day to this 
he and Schurz, and Fenton, and Tipton, and 
Greeley have kept up a deafening outcry jn 
favor of that pet measure, and against the 
removal or appointment of men to office for 
political services. The malignant and re- 
lentless warfare waged against Collector 
Murphy, of New York, by Greeley, through 
the Tribune, was ayowedly based upon his 
removal of men in the custom-house fer po- 
litical reasons. That,of the then editor and 
present rebel-Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, was the source of all the alleged 
frauds and corruptions in the custom-house, 
and the Cincinnati Convention of soreheads 
embodied the policy of civil service reform, 
about which Greeley had clamored so loudly, 
in their Mosaic platform. 

But hardly had it been announced that the 
Chappaqua sage had been selected as the 
national standard-bearer of the ‘' Reform- 
ers,“ when he formally repudiated the whole 
scheme of “‘ civil service reform’ over his 
own signature, and boldly announced the 
doctrine that “to the victors belong the 
spoils,” declaring, in effect, that if elected 
he would distribute the offices among those 
who support him. His letter of June 11, 
1872, published originally in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, fully justifies this constrgc- 


‘tion. But, that there might be no doubt as 


to Mr. Greeley’s intention, should the people 
prove so mad as to make him President, his 
confidential representative in this city has 
juterpreted it to mean that every Republican 
will be removed from office without remorse. 
And the Tribune publishes that interpreta- 





tion as Mr. Greeley’s real purpose, 


— eee 


— — — 


Dhins the Presiden 


wih 3 Republitan s,”? one of the fathers of 


service reform, has ly repadiated 
5 own 2 ‘plank of his own 
platform, t As soon as it was born, and 
long before it was capable of taking care of 
itself. And so he will repudiate every other 
promise he ever made and every principle he 
ever professed. He is a nose of wax in the 
hands of the rebel leaders, the Tammany 
thieves, and corrupt adventurers of the Carl 
Schurz species. The civil service reform out- 
ery has served its purpose. By its adoption 
they have secured the retention in office of 
Copperheads and unrepentant rebels until 
the 4th of March, and then if the people give 
them the power they will make short work 
with Republicans and all loyal men! 








Greeley Man. 


Mr. J. Sella Martin has written a letter to 
the editor of the New York Tribune giving 
his reasons for going over to the Democratic 
candidate, and it seems that the editor of the 
Tribune commends his letter as proving that 
Mr. Greeley is the only candidate which an in- 
telligent colored man can support. There is no 
denying that Mr. Martin is himself an intelli- 
gent man. Asa writer and speaker he has 
few equals. Some of his pulpit efforts might 
well take rank with the best utterances of 
Henry Ward Beecher, but something more 
than oratory, something more than literary 
ability is needed to make a safe and trust- 
worthy political leader, We have met with 
many ignorant men at the South, men who 
know nothing of letters, but who being free 
from personal ambition and having only the 
good of their people before their eyes, could 
teach higher political wisdom than we have 
been able to find in the brilliant rhetoric of Mr. 
Martin. Here is a specimen of his rea- 
soning : 

‘*The other thing I wanted to say was that 
the revolt from Grantism is made by the most 
intelligent portion of the colored people here. 
During Gen. Grant’s term, he has held sway 
over the minds and hearts of the colored 
people of this State simply as the head of the 
Republican party. They questioned neither 
his past political record nor his present acts.”’ 

But the asserted intelligent revolt from 
Grantism, as it is called, does not appear to 
be very intelligent after all. Intelligence 
which neither questions a man’s records nor 
his acts, but follows him blindly, never 
dreaming of revolt until a class of bolters of 
another race has set the example and created 
the opportunity, does not seem to be of a 
high order. If this high intelligence has 
thus far blindly followed Grant it is hardly 
to be expected that it will less blindly follow 
Greeley. ‘‘The more intelligent of the col; 
ored people,’ says Mr. Martin, (meaning him- 
self,) ‘argue that Mr. Greeley is the apostle 
of the Abolition press.“ Any man who as- 
serts this gives a stronger proof of his ignor- 
ance than we should like to have given of 
ours. So far from being the apostle of the 
Abolition press, it is notorious that he merely 
followed in the wake of the persecuted Gar- 
rison, Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, and 
other eminent Abolition leaders, who are now 
wisely favoring the re-election of Gen. Grant. 
We do not remember that Horace Greeley 
ever opehed his lips in an Abolition meeting 
in his life, and it is all nonsense for Mr. 
Martin to serve a purpose to exalt Greeley to 
the dignity of an Abolition apostle, for he 
never was and is not anything of the kind. 


An Honest Democrat vs. an Apos- 
tate Republican, 


Gov. Austin Blair, of Michigan, whose de- 
sertion to the enemy was announced last 
week, signalized his apostacy by a speech at 
Jackson, in that State, in which he denounced 
the Republican party, and abused Gen. Grant 
in terms more vile and malignant than any 
decent Copperhead ever.uses. But we pro- 
pose to refer only to his mean, dishonest, and 
wilfully false charges against Gen. Grant of 
accepting presents. The meanness, dishon- 
esty, and mendacity of Blair consist in his 
attempt to convey the impression that what- 
ever presents he has received have been as 
bribes since his election. He knows that itis 
untrue that Gen. Grant has received a single 
present of any value since his election or 
while a candidate. But we have called at- 
tention to this matter for the purpose of 
showing the difference between a constant, 
life-long, high-minded Democrat, and an 
apostate, unprincipled Republican. We shall 
do this effectually by publishing the state- 
ment of the Louisville Courier-Journal, a 
leading Democratic paper of the South, in 
regard to this matter of present-taking. In 
what marked contrast is the following defense 
of the President by that paper, to the vulgar, 
unmanly, malignant assault of the new Cop- 
perhead recruit of whom we have spoken. 
The writer vindicates the personal integrity 
of the President, and then says : 

“The President has been and is possessed 
of this property, viz: $100,000 donated to 
him by the merchants of New York ; a house 
in Philadelphia, $40,000, rented now at 

2,400 per year; six hundred and forty acres 
of land near St. Louis, purchased, with all 
improvements, at less than $50,000; one- 
fourth of one hundred and twenty acres of 
land situated near Chicago, $5,000; $5,000 
stock in a Michigan iron! — his Long 
Branch residence, $30,000, anda small amount 
in Adams’ express.and railroad shares. The 
bulk of this property was obtained through 
the gifts made to him by the New York mer- 
chants before he was elected President, the 
real estate presented to him in Philadephia 
and in Washington, and his purchase of the 
St. Louis estate from his brother-in-law. It 
is not improper to state more specifically that 
the President’s income, outside of his salary 
as President, is about $6,000 per year.”’ 

It should be remembered that this is the 
statement of a Democrat, and moreover that 
it only confirms and substantiates the exhibit 
of the President’s affairs made some time 
since in Republican journals, while the matter 
of appointing his relatives to office has been 
shown up as equally absurd and untrue as the 
other allegations. 

— — —— 

Mr. W. U. SAUNDERS, a colored man 
who is a candidate on the Grant electoral 
ticket, in land, has left the ranks of the 
Renomina ts. His letter, giving an 
abundance of sound reasons for course, 
furnishes a of gen- 


eralities of the Philadelphia * nd is 
so direct and pointed ot it en 
— Se men of his 
race.—N, V. Tribune, ‘ 

Mr. Saunders is a bright man, and, as a 
political trickster, and an inveterate sore- 
head, has played his part well. Should Mr. 
Greeley be elected he could well afford to 
place Mr. Saunders in a position of honor 
and profit; but it is all bosh to talk about 
the strong influence the arguments of Saun- 
ders will exert among the men of his raeo. 
The men of his race are not office-seckers. 
They want only fair play in the race of life, 
and this they know very well is pot to he 
found in the success of the Democratic can- | 
didates, but in the success of the party to 
whom they are indebted for all the beneficent 





legislation of the country’sinice the war. 


cendidate of the|Merace Greciey On Ku-Kiax and 


the Enfercement Act. 


— — 


On the 12th of June, 1871, Mr. Greeley 
made a speech to some eitizens of New York, 
who met in that city to weleome him home 
from his Southern trip. In that speech he thus 
replied to the question he said he was fre- 
quently asked, whether there were any Ku- 
Klux down South: 


Yes, gentlemen, there are. They didn’t 
come up to me and tell me they were Ku- 
Klux very often. — * They didn’t 
undertake to perform their delicate opera- 
tions upon me. I should have had very much 
more respect for them if they had. (Great 


laughter. } 


Iam moved with profound disgust when I 
think of these men, covering themselves up 
with second-rate calico, masking their faces, 
— themselves to the teeth, and riding 
around to the cabins of poor harmless ne- 
groes, dragging them trom their beds, and 
whipping and maiming them until they are 
compelled to swear they will never again 
vote the Republican ticket. I hold that to 
be a very cowardly procedure as well as a 
very base one: and I hold it to be the duty 
of the Government of the Union to oppose 
with all its power and all its force every such 
execrable procedure as this. Do you tell me 
that those men are liable to the State laws 
for the assaults and batteries they have com- 
mitted? I don’t doubt it; but I say they 
are also in substance and purpose traitors to 
the Government, rebels against its author- 
ity, and the most cowardly, skulking rebels 
ever known to this or any other country. 
[Applanse.] ; : 

I hold our Government bound, by its duty 
of protecting our citizens in their fundamental 
rights, to pass and enforce laws for the ex- 
tirpation of the execrable Ku-Klux conspir- 
acy; and, if it has not power to do it, then I 
say our Government is no Government, but 
asham. I, therefore, on every proper occa- 
sion, advocated and justified the Ku-Klux 
act. I hold it especially desirable for the 
South; and, if it does not prove strong 
enough to efiect its Purpope, I hope it will 
be made stronger and stronger. [ Applause. } 

Why, fellow-citizens, these very men that 
asked me if I saw any Ku-Klux—these very 
men have themselyes read the returns of the 
election in Louisiana, when that State, with 
30,000 black majority on, its registers, was 
made to vote for Seymour and Blair by more 
than 50,000 majority; counties which had 
3,000 negro voters alone giving three, two, 
one, and in several instances zo vote at all, 
for Grant and Colfax. Now, friends, you 
and they know perfectly well that this result 
was secured by terror and by violence; by 
telling those black men, ** You shall vote for 
Seymour and Blair, the enemies of your fun- 
damental rights, or you shall not vote at all, 
or you shall be killed.” That was the way 
Louisiana was made Democratic in 1868 ; and 
that is the way that I trust she will never be 
made to vote so again. Therefore I uphold 
and justify the Ku-Klux law. Fellow-citi- 
zens, the Ku-Klux are no myth, although 
they shroud themselves in darkness. They 
are no flitting ghosts; they are a baneful 
reality. They have paralyzed the right of 
suffrage in many counties throughout the 
South, and have carried States that they 
ought not to have carried; but they are not 
the only enemies to Republican ascendancy 
in the South, : 


Though the Ku-Klux are as rampant now 
as they were when this speech was made, 
and though the same necessity exists for the 
enforcement law now as then, Mr. Greeley not 
only opposes all military interference with 
the assassins, but denounces General Grant 
as a tyrant and usurper for enforcing the law 
that he then so emphatically declared he up- 
held and justified. A year ago he declared 
it the duty of the Government to pass and 
enforce laws for the extirpation of the exe- 
crable Ku-Klux conspiracy. Then he had 
not been seized with the Presidential fever, 
or, if he had, he had not resolved to sell 
himself to the rebel Democracy to secure it. 
Since then the disease has seized him and is 
raging with fatal violence. Principle, hon- 
esty, consistency, patriotism, have all been 
thrown to the four winds of heaven in his wild 
and headlong race for the prize. His eourse 
on this Ku-Klux question is a painfully strik- 
ing illustration of the effect it has had on his 
mind and character. 





A Democratic Prediction. 


We have very little more faith in the wis 
dom than we have in the honesty of the 
Democratic papers. Even those which for a 
time so valiantly opposed the nomination of 
the Chappaqua farmer by the Baltimore 
Convention, don’t seem to have been in- 
fluenced by any question of principle, how- 
ever wise from a Democratic standpoint, that 
course may have been. They have proved 
their destitution of principle, by promptly 
giving in their adhesion to Greeley, with a 
single exception. The Chicago Times, the 
ablest paper in the Northwest, still holds 
out against him. But the Detroit Free Press, 
and even the New York World have com- 
menced the task of eating all their words of 
abuse and insult against Greeley in the last 
three months. During their brief interval of 
apparent independence and honesty, some of 
them uttered truths in regard to their candi- 
date that they will find very troublesome. 
The World not only uttered many practical 
truths, but sometimes indulged in predictions 
that will undoubtedly become truths. Only 
the week before the nomination it said: 


“If their insidious recommendation were 
accepted, it is possible that Mr. Greeley would 
be nominated at Baltimore ; but his nomina- 
tion, under such circumstances, would most 
certainly be followed by a formidable Demo- 
cratic bo't—a result which the World earnc s!- 
ly deprecates, There is imminent danger of 
a bolt even if Mr. Greeley should be nomi- 
nated under the two-thirds rule. There ae 
hosts of Democrats who, in their present 
temper, could not be brought to vote for Mr. 
Greeley in any event. They are altogether 


.| more numerous than the Republican voters 


who, as things now look, can he drawn to 
the support of Mr. Greeley.” 

The Democratic wirepullers who have pro- 
cured the nomination of Greeley will prob- 
ably find to their cost that the World will 
prove a true prophet. They will find that 
“hosts of Democrats’? will not support so 
weak and unsafe a man, and 80 malignant an 
enemy. Thieves, gamblers, defaulters, un- 
repentant rebels, and every corrupt and dis- 
honest man in the Union wil) undoubtedly 
support him. But the honest and consistent 
Democrat, never. 

— —— 


Secend Assembly District. 


The ordinary branch of the Republican 
party, of the Second Assembly District, at 
their meeting on Monday evening last adopt- 
ed a resolution instructing their delegates to 
cast their first vote for D. A. Straker, for 
Delegate in Congress, at the ensuing election. 
Mr. Straker will be recognized as an old 
correspondent of the New NATIONAL ERA. 
He is a graduate of the Howard University 
Law School, and is a gentlemen of fine at- 
tainments, good ability, integrity of charac- 
ter, and unwavering Republican principles. 
As a colored man of much promise and honor- 
able aspirations, we are pleased that this 
compliment has been paid him by one of the 
Republican organizations of the city. 
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his oath and his position to save 
Johnson from the punistiment justly due to 
his crimes, to that sort of slow torture to 
which certain Indian tribes treat their prison- 
ers before them to death. Two 
weeks ago, however, it took compassion on 
the “‘last of the apostates,’’ and put its cant-) States 
ing and treacherous victim out of his misery 
by impaling his alive. 

In an article of consummate ability and ter- 
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principle of any description, yet it seems 
hardly probable that they are prepared to 
turn such a sudden somersault. As for the 
few deluded Republicans, who had gone in 
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Complete liberty and exact ge | in the False Pretenses. 
enjoyment of all civil — and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained hout the Union by efficient 
anda te State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention. 

















government has become a reality among us, 
after having been a sham and mockery be- 
fore, and Mr. Greeley in turn knows quite as 
well that the loudest howlers about Repub- 


been taken by the Government to insure 
equality of rights that was not made neces- 

by the Democratic party, and to which 
: party to-day objects? What step has 


the President and the Republican party. 


Tenth. Trumbull supported and voted for 
all the enforcement acts, for which he is 
now so shamelessly and villainously abusing 


We have reproduced this strong argu- 
ment of the present Democratic candidate for 
President in favor of the power of the Presi- 
dent to use the military forces of the Govern- 
ment in States where he deems it necessary, 


pose to refer only to his mean, dishonest, and 
wilfully false charges against Gen. Grant of 
accepting presents. The meanness, dishon- 
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questions only yesterday, outdoing each 
other in protestations of affection and es- 


A Defaulier Heard From. 


Herace Greeley on the Military 
Powers ef the President. 


removal of men in the custom-house fer po- 
litical reasons. That,of the then editor and 


cured the nomination of Greeley will prob- 


ably find to their cost that the World will 
teem, Horace Greeley and Henry A. Wise : — 
sweetly grinning at and embracing each other, The Liberal organs, notably the New York 


; Tribune, chronicle with gusto the name of ha 
Carl Schurz shaking hands and exchanging — enforcement act, authorizing the President to | frauds and in. the * 
courtesies with Fernando Wood. n——— recruit who achieves fame by adver- ° corruptions custom -house 
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Grant by the Democratic party. He has not | respect for the rights of the black man, | friends of equal rights; mot because the seit ciedieeatnan ten Seal * a and the | 1/9» Which confers power on the President | over the minds and bearts of the colored | made to vote for Seymour and Biair by more 
merely been coldly endorsed and feebly com- | Wherever else Mt. Greeley may have been Democratic party really mean to put inte y inane to call forth the militia, in certain exigencies, people of this Stasesimply as the head of the | than 30,000 majority; counties which had 
ded by that party, but he has been | in other days, wherever he may be to-day to | Practice ‘this profession of recognizing the | War measures of the President in that State | is a constitutional law, and the President is | Republican . They tioned neither | 3,000 — voters a. giving three, two, 
pasa wee ified th , 7 y equality of all men; for, if such were their | Were greatly embarrassed thereby. the exclusive and final judge whether the ex- | his past record nor his present acts.’’ | one, in several instances no ryote at all, 
adopted, made, declared, and ratified the | his inner consciousness, he is practically with — occa ate * Fifth. ‘Trumbull was not satisfied with the igency has arisen.’ Mr. Justice Story; in de-| ut the asserted intelligent revolt from for Grant and Colfax. Now, friends, you 
Se ee eR en ne * —⏑ vem te ——⏑ well that this — 
Presidenc Init i , . on race, color, or pre er 7 Act 795 is on finec ] a j error an ce; by 
the — ss dialled Sool ss — rm — — condition of servitude wherever they have | held it three or four years, and not long after pon to cases of refusal —— be very intelligent after all. Intelligence | telling those black men, “ You sels yoke fox 
: . | a : power to-day, they will use that power to Grant’s election, imperiously demanded that | ders of the President in time of public war. | which neither questions a man’s records nor Seymour and Blair, the enemies of your fun- 
cratic party. The union is complete and per- The Double Surrender. ; Gen. Bloomfield. a dis hed one-armed | On the contrary, that act authorizes the . | damental rights, or you shall not vote at all, 
fect. The twain have become one in mind, jens abolish distinction on railroads, in hotels, . , tinguished one-armed | 5, ident to call forth the militia to suppress | 2S acts, but follows him blindly, never} or you shall be killed.” That was the way 
heart, and body. A blow dealt upon the| It would be a task more difficult than hair- | common schools, in the jury box, and in all | Officer, holding the office of pension agent in| i. urrections and to enforce the laws of the | dreaming of revolt until a class of bolters of | Louisiana was made Democratic in 1868 y and 
Democratic party is a blow dealt upon Horace | splitting, and quite as useless to decide, | places where colored men and women are — Illinois, oe = ——— and ane States ~ times —* —— —— , | another race has set the example and created | that we one — that I trust she will er on 
‘ : ton i i is man Jayne appointed to the place in Judge Mason e New York Sta ; y. does .q | made to vote so again. Therefore I uphok 
Greeley, for the two are now connected with | which of the two factions whose fusion into and ostracised because of their race pie —* —2* a p — Goebel Maem deletion ths — * opportunity, “ —— soe to be 7 and justify the Ku-Klux law. 8 Bs mong 
each other by a single system of nerves, and | One party has just been accomplished, at | and color. If the Democratic party wishes « ae grea y of that he reariestuble: Geert in Hoe easel ne order. If t gh intelligence zens, the Ka-Klux are no myth, although 
sensations arc carried to every part of the | least as far as the leaders are concerned, has | to impress the country with its sincerity in | by the sacrifice of a gallant, crippled Union | 5¢ mye peo x * Campbell (40 N, Y,| thus far blindty followed Grant it is hardly they shroud — — te: Qistncas: They 
political organism, whether beginning at its|Teached a lower depth of depravity and | adopting the above plank, they will at once soldier, he grew still more greedy for office for | p, 136,) Fin, allo oe to be expected that it will less blindly follow | are no flitting ghosts; they are a baneful 
head coat te toll : ‘|shame. Never yet in our Republic greed for | in the State of Kentucky throw open the jury his family, and required the President to ap- —S the — 1 —— — Greeley. ‘‘The more intelligent of the col; —* — me —— a. eg ad 
2 2 t f his so liector of internal ve power eside ca 5 ‘ y counties u e 
Now there was a time, and that time not | Power and money has resulted in so disgust- | box, the witness stand, and cease to drive — 2* paar — — * evo wi * ne’ : page Sith! the willie of the Ualted Stakes he the FOG ee = —* peers — South, and have carried States that they 
long ‘ago, when Mr. Greéley had nothing m | ing a sight as that offered last week in Bal-| colored peop.e into proscribed cars, forcing ict’ Aaiatty techies y: rain s stated, to serve for three months, | ** ») “argue that Mr. ae oes. s postie | ought not to have carried; but they are not 
common with the Democratic party. Toem-|timore. Some thousands of hungry politi- | colored ladies ta ride in company with the | dent finally declining, on account o ©! and by the Act of July 17, 1862, the time was of the Abolition press.”” Any man who as- | the only enemies to Republican ascendancy 
ploy a phrase of the late Horace Mann, ‘they |Cians and journalists, heretofore arrayed | lowest and most obscene men that can be doubtful character of the applicant, Trum- | extended to nine months. The President is | serts this gives a stronger proof of his ignor- | in the South. 
were as wide asunder asthe poles. of the | against each other in deadly enmity, not on | found in any'community. Instead of making | bull had the effrontery violently to threaten made the ary whether the e cy has | ance than we sliould like to have given-of| Though the Ku-Klux are as rampant now 
moral universe.” They were. not only mov- | side issues, bit on the vital principles on it necessary for the National Government to | him with his opposition ! ieollinas wits = Gente iascenee at ours. So far from being the apostle of the |as they were when this speech was made, 
ing in different paths, but were travelling in | which our Government is based, on theircon- | prosecute and punish the Ku-Klux Klans of| Seventh. For years past Trumbull has kept | orders to any subordinate officers of militia.* | Abolition press, it is notorious that he merely | and though the same necessity exists for the 
different directions atid pursuing different | ceptions of right and wrong, justice and in-|the South, they will take the necessary | Oe of his sons in office in the Senate Commit-) 4, these acts and decisions Mr. Groeley | {llowed in the wake of the persecuted Gar- | enforcement law now as then, Mr. Greeley not 
objects. ‘They were not only different, but | justice, villainy and virtue, have'sold out to | measures'for that parpose themselves. Now | tee, of which he is chairman, at seven alert | ise ak ike’ aula ane ae Shi rison, Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, and | oniy opposes all military interference with 
positively hostile toeach other. It has been | each other and concluded a bargain such as | is the time to begin the work. a day and as much more in stealings. “And| 110. (1) «that when the laws of the State | 0tereminent Abolition leaders, whoare now | the assassins, but denounces General Grant 
said that the American people have no polit. | for knavery has not before beef concluded | Equal rights for black men is now consid- | Yet 20 man has abused (ren. Grant more | 1. ohstructed, when thefe is domestic vio- | "ely favoring the re-election of Gen. Grant. | as a tyrant and usurper for enforcing the law 
ical memory, and some people have even | by men considered as standard-bearers arid |ered ‘by the Democratic party as negro | Vilely for nepotism ! lence, and the State is not, In the judgment | V® 4 not remember that Horace Greeley | that he then so emphatically declared he up- 
said that they have no political principles, | representatives. For many long years they | supremacy, and according to the chair-| ighth. Brown, the late luxurious and pom- | its Legislature or Governer, able te en-|*""® his lips in an Abolition meeting | held and justified. A year ago he declared 
Both statements would appear to be con-|had been fighting with bitter animosity, | man of the Baltimore Convention (ex- | Pous Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, who foree them ith. tin etm power, and applies in his Hfe, and it is all nonsense for Mr. | it the duty of the Government to pass and 
firmed by the present condition of public | dealing stunning blows to each other, and | Senator Doolittle) the union of Liberal Re- vs the magnificent block on Capitol Hill, | | 1.6 united States for aid, the President ig | Martin to serve a purpose toexalt Greeley to | enforce laws for the extirpation of the exe- 
affairs. But some of us remember when | denouncing each other for treason, corrup- | publicans and Democrats is to break down * ere * * a “i pied empowered 'to send into it the militia of the | ©° Sanity, of: am. Abolition — for he | crable Ku-Klux conspiracy. Then he had 
neither of these statements could pass as|tion, bribery, robbery; in short, bo every cuca ———— eee charges | the — 2 mt an —* aa —* adjoining States; and (2.) that whore the never was and is not anything of the kind. | not * —— —— Presidential fever, 
true. There was a time when men had both | crime and rascality imaginable, and nothing negro supremacy is u y proscrip- | Tegal » Waa a protege "| question is either one of external danger or| * a or, ’ not resolved ‘to sell 
a regard for principle and for political con-|has occurred since to modify the favorable | tion and the bayonet. We suppose he means —2 ——— was brought here by him of resistance to the laws of the United States, the | An Henest Democrat vs. an Apos- himself tothe rebel Democracy to secure it. 
sistency, and public men were measured by | opinions they entertained of each other. The | by —— nt —— —* —* Se —— — Governors are but the Presidentꝰs subordinates, tate Republican, Since —* —* has seized him and is 
i i 4 De ts k full well how large a share | from rs and re and by yone . y , — — raging with fatal violence. Principle, hon- 
rome of ur well remember when Horace |in the brillant successes achieved by the | he protection of loyal men from murder by | Publi ent by his ontcrienaguinst the abuse of| "m4 Mavan® but suchas be] Gor, Austin Bla, of Michigan, whose de-| eats, consitency, patriot, have all been 
Greeley was not the head of the Democratic | Republican party is due to the faithfal labors the rebels. Ar. Doolittle’s speech, and not | political patronage, this man Trumbull, Commander-in-Chief of all the forces of the |°~ ‘to the enemy was announced last | thrown to the four winds of heaven in his wild 
party; when there was supposed to be agulf | of Horace Greeley, and how closely and in- | the platform adopted by the convention, sets | besides personal applications for relatives country, and Be can lagelly and constitutionally week, signalized his apostacy by a speech at | and headlong race for the prize. His eourse 
between them as deep and impassable as that | separably he has identified himself with all} forth the real intention of the Democratic | and political tools, stands recorded upwards | | ie. his eulhoriiyj — the consent rm. in that re er he a tee on this Ku-Klux question is a painfully strik- 
which separated Lazarus and the rich man, | the great measures in the interest of liberty | party, and by that speech must the partyand | 0f one hundred times, after Gen. Grant came | | On urrence of any official whatscever.”” publican party,andabused Gen. Grant | ing illustration of the effect it has had on his 
But that day is past and the two are no|and equality, thanks to which republican | its candidates be judged. What step has into power, as recommending appointments! 
longer twain, but one. Now, which of the 
_two has changed? They were asunder and 
they are now together. How came they to- 
gether? Have the Democrats gone to Gree- . ' 
ley, or has Greeley gone to the Democrats? | lican misrule, corruption, and Federal usur- | the Democratic party ever taken to protect the Eleventh. = consideration of a large grant | | 44 only without, but in spite of, the Gover- esty, and mendacity of Blair consist in his} We have very little more faith in the wis 
Has each met the other half way, or dre they | pation are not only the very same men who | black mam in his rights ? Can a -party that | of land by Congress, the Illinois Central Rail-| 1. or tegislature thereof, to show the attempt to convey the impression that what-/ dom than we have in the honesty of the 
really as wide asunder now in point of politi- | fought liberty and justice step by step, but looks mpon the negro voting as exercising | road was bound to transport troops in times Reutian : cehale sok aitin tiem Abit presenta he has received have been 88 | Democratic papers. Even those which for a 
cal convictions as at anytime in their his- | likewise those whointroduced and until quite | supremacy over the white people, guard and | of war free of charge. This law being lost | 045 om that important question, and to bribes since his election. He knows that itis | time so valiantly opposed the nomination of 
tory? Is the union between them a real | lately firmly supported the whole ‘system of | protect the negroin his right to vote? These | sight of during the excitement of the rebellion, | 1 ow the loyal people of the Soutti' that de ere that Gen. Grant has received a single | the Chappaqua farmer by the Baltimore 
union upon principle, or is it simply an act | fraud, corruption, stealing, and swindling, | are questions for the colored voters of the | the company was paid by the Government 4.0 to wr. Greeley, before he sold himself present of any value since his election or | Convention, don’t seem to have been in- 
of political prostitution? It is certainly not | illustrated most glaringly by the Tammany | country to calmly and carefully consider. over $2,000,000 for that service. When the] | — Meg Stand i President ‘ while a candidate, But we have called at-| quenced by any question of principle, how- 
a harsh judgment to say that this union, like | and Erie Rings; that to them of all others |’ Ex-Senator’ Doolittle has ever been an | error was discovered a bill was reported com-| 11, nower to use Government scores tention to this matter for the purpose of ever wise from a Democratic. standpoint, that 
the ghost of Hamlet, comes in a ‘‘ question- | we are —— ee the ate Sh one a —— of the —* — ——— — — = — — ok Gi ee putting down Ku-KInx conspirators, preserv- — ihe ae pe between . ore course — have —* —* — proved 
le shape.”’ stuffing the ballot box and for alse natu- | of every measure would tend to amelior- * high-min Democrat, their titution prin ¥ promptly 
a 2* told the gentlemen who an- — * papers issued by Democratic city | ate his sad condition.’ He is au enemy of the | Eress against the bill, and succeeded in —* ———— a im kana apostate, unprincipled Republican. We shall | giving in their adhesion to Greeley. iia a 
nounced to him his nomination the other day, | judges, —* a epee —* car- cr ge — of Amys who would, if —* — op out —— stenting Congress refused ‘te cantinnaiie aon ap sag. Sayonara the gs single cae de baer apne 
that he was just as good Republican now as | ried by the Democracy in . He knows ’ y it. He opposed measures — pries Ku-Klux or Enforcement Act. The law and|, . Louis Courier-Journal, &| ablest papér west, sti s 
he had ever been, and that the Democratic | quite as well that to the same men who now {| Congress, looking to doing justice to the col- | the conditions upon which he rendered the | |, | legal construction of it quoted by Mr. leading Democratic paper of the South, in| out against him. But the Detroit Free Press, 
yaty or a soundly. Demonte tO) 8 |e loiter by adr Creag ee as ghee aan on etogne Sree | snd lw partner, Gone Trobe, atnimn | Cevlb? im te Yne no dot nt to TE lala asielneg tehten' eeced ie vik ot abi om Rat ee 
ever was. Wi deference to Mr. Gree- | bill, formerly advoca y Mr. Greeley as a vileges e- ’ ’ President is authorized by the Constitution : of eatin words o 
ag pe ogame ery nse pepe meget neater Moe tras und mello ol 
cates the problem, If there has’ been no| due of having a ene rant care + Predicting a war ol races, * mand at his pleasure. The clamor raised b : : —— terval o 
abandonment of any position by either, how | Louisiana and Georgia at the —_ = — ——— for them oe to — of en — —* —— the te | rebel —— and by weak-kneed 3 —— eee —* pre, aa : —— and rpg” — 
happens it that they who were so widely | election by all means of intimidation, Ku- ndian. prophecies have thus far | Mv: —* — soreheaded Republicans against specificall vindioates rsonal integrity | them uttered regard to their candi- 
apart a few months ago are now together? | Kluxism included, and that from such ante- nian came oad —— colored pee snk Mey ache Py —* ee, reuters nko ot year with. this right, of * i ee then sao : a 2* * find * troublesome. 
Horace Greeley is an able man, but-not even | cedents he cannot entertain any illusions | men have n n abused by mocratic , ’ was therefore all noise and confusion for| , 1% President has been and is possessed | The not only uttered many practical 
his word-wise ability will convince the coun- | about the kind of reform they mean to intro- | party veh Liberal th era they have —— — ————— i nothing, or else Mr. Greeley’s opinions and pele — viz : Wye ate oh * “to oes ae mun? tence ca predictions 
try that he is to-day, in the same sense as a | duce, not only taken care of themselves but have | 5¢nator, for a UES SOEVICS, SILer HERA’ oats are worthiesa. in Le hae regis jm house }-that undoubtedly become truths. Only 
few months ago, a Republican. It is by far,| Painful and sickening as the sight of hu-|’saved monéy; and a monument to their ca- tor Edmunds had refused to act on the ground —t ç — 82,400 per a ome rags ona rae oo Dow at! the week before the nomination it said: 
easier to believe too thathe has become a/| man depravity is at all times, we carmot be | pacity is to be found in the finest bank build- | that the laws prohibited it. And this fee he Repuditating Their Own Offspring. of land near St. Louis, “If their insidious recommendation were 
modern Democrat, than that the Democratit | particularly surprised to see unprincipled|ing in the South, situated in Washington, | received while the impeachment trial was | — — accepted, it is possible that Mr. Greeley woisld 
party has become all at once sincerely Re- | men all at once give up life-long hatred and | within sight of the ‘very place wherein the — ‘ ; ; — The ‘Civil Service Reform’ scheme was be nominated at Baltimore; but his. nomina- 
publican. animosity and combine together, when, by | negro-hating ex-Senator made the prediction} Such is the arraignment of one of the lead-| an invention of the ‘‘ Liberal Republican” tion, under such circumstances, would most 
But suppose both have changed, and have | so doing, they can promote their own per- | above alladed to. ing Greeley-rebel sympathizing “ reformers,” | apostates, designed to embarrass the Admin- certainly be followed by a formidable -Demo- 
changed equally, is there anything in the | sonal interests, and, indeed, it is one of the | Democrats, your platform reads and sounds | ne of the precious band of “‘ Liberal Repub- | istration and to keep Copperheads in office. cratic bolt—a result which the World earncs!- 
transaction which commends its honesty ? distinctive featares of higher human nature | well! om Pt —— cheapie fair — who ep: Pace —2— — Trumbull — 2 — — * aarp: * * mer ly deprecates, There is imminent danger of 
We fail to see it. ‘The condition of thecoun- | to be proof against such temptation, espe | figure-head, you must do work in accord. | Principles on the alleged ground of Kepubil- | requiring appointment of the Civil Ser- |. s}a bolt even if Mr. Greeley should be riomi- 
try is gradually improving, to be sure, but the | cially when the hoped for prize is as high as | ance with both platform and figure-head, be- | Can corruption ! Is it nota beautiful record, | yice Commission, and from that day to this nated under the rere rule, There aie 
sources of danger to its health and prosperity |in this instance. In this case, however, | fore honest men knowing your past record |‘ dis not such aman a very proper leader he and Schurz, and Fenton, and Tipton, and hosts of Democrats who, in their present 
remain about the same now as one year ago. | venality and corruption are aggravated by | can put any confidence in you. While you | in the reform movement started at Cincin-|Greeley’have kept up a deafening outcry in that | *™Per, could not be brought to vote for Mr. 
On the other hand, the party under whose | the unexampled hypocrisy and falsehood | proscribe colored people everywhere in your | nati, and breathed into life by the Tammany | favor of that pet measure, and against the salary | Greeley in any event. They are: altogether 
measures the condition of the country has | which have been the most characteristic fea- | power, while you denounce the Republican | Corruptionists? Peace to the ashes of the | removal or appointment of men to office for _} more numerous than the Republican yoters 
been steadily improving, has not deviated a | ture of this whole movement from its origin | party for shielding them from outrage, your | last anti-impeacher apostate, and the great political services. The malignant and re- It should be remembered that this is the | who, as things now look, can he drawn to 
hair’s breadth from its declared principles and | to its culmination in Baltimore. We do not | platform and your nomination of the ambi-|‘‘teform’’ impostor of Illinois! The Times} lentless warfare waged against Collector statement of a Democrat, and moreover that | the support of Mr. Greeley.”’ 
policy. The administration of Ulysses S.| mean to dwell on the edifying sight of all | tious Horace Greeley will have all the ap- | has well done a noble work. Murphy, of New York, by Greeley, throngh ~The Democratic w whe te 2 
Grant, in whatever else it may have failed, | those men-——mortal foes on the most vital | pearance of the thinnest pretense and sham. a the Tribune, was avowedly based upon his irepullers cee ai 
has not failed in steadiness. It has had the 
good fortune to be thoroughly understood. 
No one has been in doubt of its character or 
its purposes. It has attempted nothing bril- 
Viant, and has avoided all surprises. Act 
upon the principles that the mane o tising bimeelf for — cher suspend the writ of habeas corpus when in his | and the Cincinnati Convention of soreheads| 
needed repose after the wear and tear of ten | only the inevitable consequence of the bar- 8 ¢ is. that ean 3. B an- | judgment the preservation of law and order | embodied the policy of civil service teform, 
years of war and reconstruction, the Admin- | gain that has been effected, and is compara- — penned un the “ neat —— render it , and while much doubt | about which Greeley had clamored so loudly, |. 
istration has’ avoided everything that could | tively harmless, though we cannot suppress — is out for Greeley * san existed whether the bill would pass or not, 
destroy the national quiet. It has refused to | the suspicioii that they themselves must feel cian go whore glail Mr ———— Horace Greeley, in his New York Tribune, 
embroil the country with Spain, and with | somewhat like the Roman Augurs, who in _— if stably the took the that the President, under 
tempting opportunities for such embroilment, | exchange a glance without laughing; but the} | 1. a6 tsp o:the amount. pf ¢212,- | es the Proper courts, already 
but because sound wisdom and patriotism | revolting falsehood manifests itself in the |". oe : halla “* had the right in time of peace to use the mili- 
dictated a peace policy, It commended the | high-sounding words, the display of noble] in cash, besides came — tary forces of the nalionꝰ⸗vxe use Mr. Gree- 
annexation of Santo Domingo on terms honor- | feeling which are to cover up the vilest sur- 7 a 
able slike to the people of both country’s, | render. ‘ Forbearance,” . “ magnanimity,” | ule-Opllecter 66 dnternalRevenve at New 
Init just 20 soon as signs of division showed | and similar catchwords are abundantly used Pg eases attr ns er 
themselves that measure, Presi-| to win the masses, transparent as the in-] 0» —* natural and proper he should 
dent Grant, with » respectful deference to | genuity is, Men may forgive personal inju-} - ar lene 
the legislative department of the Govern- rics, and bestow benefits on former enemies, | ops. A Sele onetngy 
— + colened voters:in nm 




















WHAT HE KNOWS ABOUT PARTISAN POLITICS—GLANCES 


AT HIS POLITICAL RECORD. 


Sudden changes of opinion always excite distrust unless they arc accompanied b 
causes so adequate apparent that the metamorphosis is at aos —— Whea 
surroanding circumstances are the same, and where no logical or sufficient reason can 
be perceived for a revolution in life- ection and sentiment, there naturally 
arises a suspicion of hidden, ' or dishonorable motives. If the con- 
version, besides being sudden and logically inexplicable, was calculated to subserve 
ambitious ends aad aspirations, while a continuance in the former sentiments would 
not, the doubt of honest conviction and high-minded sincerity in the premises would 
almost, or quite, amount to certainty. 

Sach is the position which Horace Greeley now occupies in the minds of those who 
have hitherto his political coadfutors. Like Saul of Tarsus he has suddenly be- 
took himself to the companionship of those whom he has ever before denounced as 
base and dangerous. In the case of the saint there was a light in the heavens visible 
to those who stood round about ; but in the case of the Chappaqas philosopher there 
is Only the blackness of Cimmerian darkness, far from suggestive ofanything celestial. 
Horace Greeley has deserted the Repulicans, nay more, the censures and objurgations 
which for so many years he bestowed upon their opponents, he now pours out upon 
them, he well knowing that the Democrats make it their greatest boast that they are 
unchanged. orate Uresley has not kept his ‘‘firet estate,’’ politically, he is— 

‘* Harl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition.”’ 


Not only has be deserted the great and noble party to which he was attached, but his 
hatred toward it will hereafter be greater than that ofa person who never belonged to 
it. During the old wars between the Mahometans and Christians, the latter were 
accustomed to say that ‘‘one renegade was worse than ten Tarks.’’ There isa natural 
abhorrence in the human mind against treachery and selfish desertion. The rene- 
<7 feels and knows it. He is sensible of the meed he deserves from faithful and 
onorable minds, and he hates those who award itto him. As the Northern dough- 
faces exceeded the very slavemongers in their obsequiousness and devotion to the 
syatem of slavery, so Greeley and the Tribune will now exceed Marble and the World 
ia — malignancy, and venom with which they will pursue the Ke- 
ublicans. 
" Well, be it so. Let him do his worst, and that worst will not be found very portent 
ous or dréadful. As individuals of the same family are chary in public criticisms of 
each other, so members of a political party are reluctant to make attacks on an asso- 
ciate whose heart is right aa yet much of whose conduct is mischievous. This for 
bearance has long been exercised toward Greeley ; but now his desertion renders it 
legitimate to examine the man as he is and has been. He is now an enemy to the 
Republican party. He will either be the Presidential candidate of the so-called 
Liberals,“ or that of the Democratic party, or an Ishmaelitish bushwhacker ma- 
rauding on the outskirts of those he hates the most. But he need not be feared in 
either position. Ifthe Democrats do not take him up he cannot get a single electoral 
vote. If they do, it will cause the stampede of hundreds of thousands of Democrats. 
All the soreheads, all the personal adherents, all the misguided Republicans Greeley 
could carry with him would not compensate forsuch aloss. The Cincinnati conglom- 
eration of odds and ends which culminated in the nomination of Greeley, is already 
dissolving into its original elements. Stanley Matthews, its first chairman, has pub- 
licly denounced it as being itself the most striking example he could adduce of chic- 
anery and corruption. The revenue reformers have openly seceded and issued a call 
for another Convention. The New York Evening Post has deserted the connection. 
The movemeut is not supported by any —— papers of influence and ability. 
The 7ribune. when challenged to name any Republican daily newspaper except itself, 
that cast its lot with the Cincinnati — party could not dq it, and could only de- 
signate four insignificant weekly (or wea y) papers in its own State, and one of them 
has since perished for want of support. The German Republican press throughout 
ion remains true to its allegiance, and both Republican and Democratic Ger. 
mans, asa rule, repudiate Greeley as a candidate orasachie:. They are not dice to 
be shifted at will from one place to another, by any political juggler however adroit. 
The great body of American Republicans rejects the 7ribune sage with the distrust 
his recreancy merits. ee 

Among the Democrats, so far from gaining uew strength, Greeley constantly be- 
comes more distasteful and unweleome. The leading Democratic jourzals are op- 

sed to his being nominated at Baltimore, as are the most prominent Democratic 
leaditig men. Where, then, is Greeley’s strength? It is certainly not portentous in 
the North, and will not be unless the Blair family, by the same mani ion, treach- 
eries, and conspiracies which effected the nomination at Cincinnati, can force him 
upon the Baltimore Convention. In that case will any considerable number of Re- 
publicans follow him into the Democratic camp? Only misguided, disappointed, and 
reereant Republicans can do so. The namber, we feel sure, will be small. The 

reat Republican party itself, is too devoted to its principles, too well poanpinted with 

e — * and situation of the country, too much atinfated’ with intelligence, too 
sensible that liberty and reform can only be maintained by its own success, too patri- 
otic, and too — — to be led into.any fool’s chase after Horace Greeley. 

Ever since he obtained reputation and prominence as a partisan and pungent editor 
of the Log Cabin, in 1845, it has been patent to all who knew, and to all who criti- 
cally observed him, that he ially lacked the qualifications necessary for an able 
and successful leader, The ison campaign was by shre wd and 
men like Seward and Weed. They made use of Greeley to advantage, and as a 
writer he did efficient execution. He was handled so adroitly that he fancied he was 
the direeting and epntecliing mind, and wished to establish a triamvirate with Seward 
and Weed.” Phey saw he was very well es a writer, bat would be ruinous as a leader. 
Others saw it too,.and greedy and anxious as mere, § has always been for office, 
neither the = nor Republicans ever dared to trust him in prominent and execu- 
tive positions. If he now and then received a nomination, he invariably ran behind 
his party ticket, and the circulation and popularity of the Tribune never could give 
him a respectable currency as a candidate. The frequent disappointments he suffered 
in his aspirations for office led him to dissolve the firm of Seward, Weed, and Gree- 
ley, and since then, like Barkis, he has always been willing, and always unsuccessful, 
except in serving out a month or two of somebodyelse’s term in Congress, where in 
that short period he made himself thoroughly odious and obnoxions to men of all 
parties without exception or distinction. He has repeatedly shown himself a mar- 

rate and notwithstanding his Chinese physiognomy, so *‘ childlike and bland,“ he 
=e stupid obstinacy fully equal to that of Andrew Johnson, or any other 
jackass, 
: Daring Lincoln's celebrated canvass with Douglass, and during the legislative con- 
test which followed it, Greeley was quite as much for the latter as the former. He 
electioneered for Lincoln about as he gid for the Republicans’ in Connecticut last 
spring. Afterwards, at the Convention in Chicago, where Lincoln was firat nomi- 
, and where the competition was between such men as Lincoln, Seward, and 
Chase, was our Chinese ranning over with apparent simplicity, and he, too, had 
hiscandidate. He —2 8 cantitign with ‘‘ ways that were dark and tricks that 
‘were vain.” He probably swore“ good mouth filling oaths,’’ and manifested his 
great knowledge of men, his exquisite discrimination of character, and his profound 
conception of statesmanship, by repudiating Lincoln and Seward, and men of that 
calibre, and advocating a man that no one else ever dreamed of for President—Ed- 
ward Bates. Mr. Lincoln was perpetually annoyed and worried by this same Chinese 
a, during all his Administration. At one time it would be his heedless ‘‘ on 

Richmond,’’ at another his cowardly counsel to make 
cessions, and at another bygprosecuting insane cegodations in Canada. 

As early as November 9, 1860, he demonstrated how safe and jadicious it would 
have been to have intrusted the nee of these United States to Ais sagacity and 
wisdom. ‘In the Tribune of that date he cays: 

*¢ And now, if the cotton States considered the value of the Union debatable, we 
maintain their perfect right to discuss it. Nay, we hold with Jefferson to the in- 
alienable right of communities to alter or abolish forms of government that have be- 
come oppressive or injurious ; and, if the cotton States shall decide that they can do 
better out of the Union than in it, we insist on letting them go in peaee. e right 
to seeede may be a revolutionary one, bat it exists nevertheless; and we do not see 
how one party can have a right to d@ what another party has a right to prevent. 
We must. ever resist the asserted right of any State to remain in the Union, and 
nullify or defy the laws thereof; to withdraw from the Union is quite another matter. 
And, whenever a considerable section of our Union shall deliberately resolve to go 
out, we shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep itin. We bope never to 
live in a Republic whereof one section is pinned to the residue by —— 

an 


On the 17th of December, 1860, the Ch na jurist, lanthropist, 
evinced his acumen by telling what he hate the Declaration o, —— —— 


He : 
We have se may ed asked those who dissent from our view of this matter to tell. 


us frankly whether they do not assent to Mr. Jefferson's t in the Declaration 
of Independence that governments ‘derive their just powers trom the consent of the 
governed ; and that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment,’ &c., &c. We do heartily accept this doctrine, believing it intrinsically sound, 
beneficent, and one that, rece | accepted, is calealated to prevent the shedding 
of seas of human blood. And if it justified the secession the British Empire 
of three millions of colonists in 1776, we do not ace why it would not justify the seces- 
sion of five millions of Southrons from the Federal Union in 1861. Tf we are mis- 
taken on this point, why does not some one attempt to show wherein and why? For 
our own part, while we deny the right of slaveholders to hold slaves against the will 
of the latter, we cannot see how tiwenty millions of people can rightfully hold ten, or 
even five, in a detested Union with them, by military force. P 

“If seven or eight contiguous States shall present themselves authentically at 

Washington, saying ‘We hate the Federal Union; we. have withdrawn from it; we 
ive you the choice between acquiescing in our secession and arratging amicably all 
incidental questions on the one hand and attempting to subdue as on the other,’ we 
could not stand up for coercion, for subjugation, for we do not think it would be 
just. We hold the right of self-government sacred, even when invoked in behalf of 
zhose who deny it to others.’’ a ais 

Further along in the same article we may sec him invoking the incoming Adminis- 
teation to precipitate itself against ‘‘ fugitive slaves,’’ and now it is ex by 
some that he will receive the ‘negro vote’’ with grateful acclamation. He says: 

‘6 We fully realize that the dilemma of the incoming Administration will be a 
critical one. It must endeavor to uphold and_ enforce the laws, aswell t re- 
bellious slaveholders as fugitive slaves. The President must fulfill the obligations 
assumed in his inauguration oath, but if ever ‘‘ seven or eight States'’ send agents to 
Washington to say, ‘* We want to go out of the Union,’ we shall feel constrained by 
our devotion to human liberty to say, Let them go! And we do not see how We 


? regard seeker forthe past thirty years, a eee peetines « 
could take the other side without coming in direet conflict with those rights of man | dicious statesman who is now President of the United States. We know how Gree | to Mr, Sewa res da be 

which we hold paramount to all political arrangements, however convenient and.| ley now execrates him and his administratioa—how the caldron seethes and boils | Goward and Thurlow Weed, because he did not get his 
advantageous. 


One week later, December 24, 1860, Mr. Greeley poured out his soul with a-phi- 
lanthropy at which Jeff Davis and his yet unrepentant followers may clap their hands 
and halt a brother secessionist. He says : 

‘Most certainly we believe that Governments are made for peoples, not peoples 
for Governments—that the latter ‘‘ derive their just power from the consent of 
governed ;”’ and whenever a portion of this Union, large to form an inde- 

dent, self-subsisting pation, shall see fit to say, authentically, to the ne, 
We want to go away from you,’’ we shall ssy—and we trust self respect, if not 
regard for the principles —* dee will | coastal the ue of the 
erican e to say—*Go!”’ We never 80 poor an opinion of our- 
—— to wish to hold — inax hated — otth ua. 
But the dissolution of a Government cannot be effected in the time required for 
knocking down a house of cards. Let the cottoa States, or any six or more States, 
say, unequivocally, ‘' We want to get out of the Union,” and @ to effect their 
end peacefully and inoffensively, and we vill do, gst Ses to help them oat not 
we > 

that we want them to go, but loathe be or vay them rs 


ly sai 
bodied by Jerrzason ia the 
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ing and suicidal con- | say 
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were in a most cri 
and 
‘Me, Liacela by 
' Witw Youn, September 2, 1804... 


You Exceuiexcy: The watensigied have been requested by a body of influential 
Unidnists communicate with the loyal Governors, for the purpose of eliciting re- 
I. Ia yourfalgeetia tn eidhitipaslam Linon » 
- 2m your is re- x 
2. is yeas faienens — 
, 8. Im your judgment do the interesta of the Union , and so of the country, re- 
| quire the substitution of another candidate in place of Mr. Lixcotx? 
a — these — no opinion of our own, and request yours only for 
em vate fidenti \ 
a (ouse tre Be HORACE GREELEY, 


ntial 
Yours traly, 
The Peoph red Mg. Greel — ears Gan Gaeie ae 
e People answe " 8 in tories as swer tho 
Cinciasar went a We —— other imens of this man’s opinions and con- 


sistency, but the length of this article admonishes us to postpone 
occasion. — 


wate 4 


; % #) 


Hon. —— 


ANOTHER GLANCE AT HORACE; OR, CHAPPAQUA WISDOM AND CONSISTENCY, 


According to John Bunyan the ground before the entrance to the cave of the giants, 
Pope and so pas: was covered with blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies. This 
might be said metaphorically of the approaches to the Presidency. For a long num- 
ber of years we have seen men of ability and reputation sacrificing all the true honors 
of their lives to the insane idea of becoming President. When once an individual is 
seized by this madness it becomes an infection that never leaveshim. From the first 
moment of the attack, he grows more and more reckless and unprincipled, repudiates 
his former most cherished sentiments, turns his back on old and tried friends, forms 
alliances with those who had always detested him, and finally, 


“6 Peep ke cag forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
This Presidential fever is inveterate and incurable. It seizes the citadel of life, and 
renders its victim ridiculous and contemptible. 


‘(Tt is a green ey’d monster, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on.’’ 


The most conspicuous instance of the malady at present may be seen in Horace 
Greeley, the sage, philosopher, and wood-cutter of C — Before he became a 
victim to the madness that now possesses him, he had definite notions of the Presi- 
dential disease, was well acquaiated with its rymptoms, and had a clear perception of 
its intractable and contaminating character. Ata banquet ay = in Montreal, in 1868, 
Mr. Greeley, in speaking of Daniel Webster, made use of the following language: | 

‘Mr. Webster was not only a gentleman, but he had the elements of moral great- 
ness; and he had faults as well. He failed only in one respect, and in this respect I 
differ from him—he wanted to be President, and I don’t. [Cheers and laughter.] 
But for that one misfortane he would have been the greatest man America ever ‘pro- 
duced. We have seen our greatest man, Mr. Chase, making the same blunder. I 
have seen men who had the disease early, and died of it at a very old age. [Laughter. } 
General Lewis Cass died at about eighty-two, and up to the day of his death he 
wanted to be President. No one ever escapes who ance catches the disease; and he 
lives and dies in the delusion. Being a reader and an observer at an early age, I saw 
how it poisoned and paralyzed the very best of our public men, and I have carefully 
avoided it.’’ 

Two years-only have elapsed since this utterance, and already may Mr. Greeley 
be addreseed in the words of the Roman satirist— 


‘* Change but the name of thee, the tale is told.”’ 


Although always erratic and visionary, always wedded to specious fallacies, always 
abounding in contradictions, yet he has now involved himself in a mesh of antago- 
nisms which are wonderful in comparison with his former position. 

We pro to contrast Greeley, the Radical Republican, with Greeley, the ‘‘ Lib- 
eral Republican.’’ He has indeed bowed the knee to Baal and sold his (ne pm for 
a mess of pottage. If there was any one thing more than another to which he pro- 
fessed an unalterable attachment, it was the principle of protection, or as he expressed 
it, “‘ protection to American industry.’’ Yet, in order to purchase free trade votes, 
he threw overboard the child of his affection, leaving it to find favor or countenance 
as it could. —— that he hea no possible chance of getting so much as one 
electoral vote unless he is nominated at Baltimore, next July, by the Democrats, he 
is employing every measure and every artifice in his power to bring about such a 
consummation. He is in alliance with the Tammany Ring, as has been charged 
home to him, and has not been denied by himself or the Tribune. A late number of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser publishes the following su ive taph: 

‘‘Avoeust Betmoxt, Horace Greevey, James S. Tuaxer, and Bensautw Woop 
breakfasted together at the New York Hotel yesterday morning at 1. Has Tam- 
many sold out to Greecey, or has Greecer sold out to Tammany? hich?"’ 

We have the lion and the lamb lying down together—free trader and protectionist 
crossing their legs under the same mahogany—Jew and Christian fraternizing in a 
most exemplary manner. The files of the Log Cabin and of the Tribune would fur- 
nish volumes of scurrility and gbuse which Horace Greeley poured out on the Loco 
Focos, Free Traders, Rum Party, Democrats, as he called them, and to whom he 
now cuddles, and to whom he sacrifices the opinions upon which he used to pride 
himself most. Here is a specimen of the compliments that formerly rained from his 
pea. ‘* Point,’’ he says: 

‘* Point whenever you please to an election district which you will pronounce mor- 
ally gal. ap up io great part to debauchery and vice—and that district will be 
found at nearly or every election to give a large majority for that which styles itself 
the Democratic party.’ 
‘* Take all the haunts of debauchery in the land and you will find nine-tenths of 
theif master spirits active participants of that same Damocracy.”’ 

*  * . “May it be written on my grave that I never was its follower, and lived 
and died in nothing its debtor.’’ 

Here is rhetoric for the Baltimore platform! 

But if Mr. Greeley is fraternizing with his old enemies, the ‘‘ Loco Focos,"’ so he 
is coquetting with his old enemies, the Ku-Klux. The Tribune denounces the au 
thority which it has been proposed to continue in thé President's hands to suspend the 
habeas corpus act where public safety may absolutely require it. This, says the Tri- 
bune, is to put in the President’s hands ‘‘ a sword to gain a re election—an iniquitous 
attempt to gag and fetter a people just beginning to recover its freedom of speech 
and action—a bill for keeping the South under military rule for political purposes,’ 
and more of the same purport and the same Democratic complexion. But how did 
Mr. Greeley write of the same thing less than a year ago? Here are his words: 

“I hold our Government bound by its daty of protecting our citizens in their fun- 
damental! rights, to pass and enforce '»ws for the —— of the execrable Ku· 
Klux conspiracy; and if it has not tae power to do it, then I say our Government is 
no Government, buta sham. I therefore on every proper occasion advocated and 
justified the Ku Klux act,*I hold it especially desirable for the South; and if it 
does not prove strong enough to effect its purpose, I hope it will be made stronger 
and stronger.’’ 

Was he h nest then, or is he honest now? Did he want Ku Klux votes then, or 
does he want them now? Was he Horace Greeley then, or is he Augustus Belmont, 
Beu Wood—Jeff. Davis—Greeley now ? 

The bland Chinese looking cat of Chappaqua, belongs to the ‘‘ Reformers "’ now, 
but when he did not want their votes, his paws were not so velvety. He carried claws 
on them then and scratched the Reformers so vigorously, and kept up such a cater- 
wauling while he was about it, that his present co-adjutors hated him with a hatred 
that had no discount.. In September, 1870, Greeley characterized this reform move- 
ment as ‘‘ a congpiracy to destroy the Republican party.’’ He was speaking of the Carl 
Schurz and Gratz Brown organization in Missouri. In the same article he goes on to 


** Governor McCi.vra, of Missouri, was among those marked out for prostration by 
this wr ay Accordingly, we were nowise surprised when a minority of the late 
Republican Convention at Jefferson City, finding that they could not defeat Governor 
McC.vae’s renomination, so.ren, themselves into a hostile and nomi- 
nated B. Gratz Brows for Governor, with a full ticketto match. Right well these bolters 
knew that they could poll but a small portion of the Republican vote ; bat the Demo- 
crats had declined by preconcert to nominate a ticket, and will poll their fall vote for 
the bolters ticket ; and this, it is hoped, will elect it.’’ 

Here we find him giving his opinion of B. Gratz Brown, the man with whom he is 
now yoked in the scrab race they are making for the prasicency. Brown did not then 
fill a high place in Mr. Greeley’s estimation. Brown is not changed. Brown is the 
same man now that he was then! How is it with our Chinese sage? Was he honest 
then or now? . 

Now, one of the most obstreperous howls of Mr. Greeley is concerning the removal 
of all ee disabilities. His bowels of compassion are moved over the unhappy 
ineligibility of Jeff. Davis té hold a national office. Bat when Mr. Greeley wrote the 
article from which I have quoted, he was in a state of darkness and error. Then he 

igmatized the advocacy by the ‘‘ Missouri Reformers’ of the remsoval of political 
disabilities asa fraud and & screen. He then said: ‘‘ The question is seized by the 
minority as an excuse for ‘bolting, and as a means of securing the Democratic vote for 
the bolting ticket.’’ Nor does he rest here, but further along reiterates the same as- 
sertion, and says: ‘‘ We urge every Republican Protectionist to vote for the Republi- 
can candidate. Let the free traders have a monopoly of the bolting business.’’ 

So did Horace speak then, but now he hugs these unchanged “‘ bolting free tradera’’ 
to his bosom. Saul is among the prophets ! 

We have had Greeley’s opinion of Gratz Brown, but in portraying the ‘‘ Reform- 
ers’’ and in criticising and opposing the movement, he also pays his compliments to 
Carl Schurz.. In the Tribune of November 30, 1870, Mr. Greeley says: 

** The Missouri bolt was arranged in Washington last winter and then 
in the free trade organs. The game was to get a — the Re 
unite with all the Democrats and revolutionize the State. 
enfranchisement was indispensable. 


ood 


proclaimed 
ublicans to 
o this end an issue on 
The Democrats were not all free traders but 
all wanted the rebels enfranchised, and would vote any ticket to secure that 


come, others that it had not. hen, therefore, Cant Scwvaz, twa 
BUILYING, IRRITATING SPEECH, insisted that the Republican Convention should make 
enfranchisement a plank of its platform, the answer was obvious ; 

‘+ You ask us to assert a falsehood—namely, that we are all iu favor of enfran- 
chisement when some of us are not.’’ The Republicans adopted a platform which 
left every one free to vote for or againat enfranchisement ashe judged best, Hereapon 
the predetermined bolt was made. We warn the Republicans that rhe eRetext was 
a 8HaM; that enfranchisement was certain to be carried anyhow; that the real 
object of the BoLT was to hand the State over to suam Demwocnacr and free-trade. 
And that is the naked truth.’* : - 

Trathfally and well spoke Mr. Greeley then, and when now, in the ravings ef his 
midsummer madgeas,’’ ha callg black white, and white black, we will appeal from 
Horace mad to Hotace lucid—we will confute Geedley by extracts from Greeley. It 
would make an interminable chapter to tite ali the gross contradictions of Greeley’s 
course. We shall only further cite. him in to the illustrious soldier and ju- 


h similar abuse. Let us bring Horace Greeley into court before he was a 
tial candidate—before Herod and Pilate had joined 


lowi 


resi- 
r ; hands. In June, 1868, the fol- 
is the testimony of our witness prior to his becoming a renegade; 
pon General Grant's accession to the Presidency a number of those, who had 
supported his election, with some who had not, sought office at his hands or ex- 
pected him- to bestow it unasked. He was unable to gratify their aspirations, 
_ Their lamentations mingled with the howls of ‘the disappointed, made a doleful 
dissonance, whereof the only * — runs thus; ‘ General Grant is found 
a failure !’ 
in the land? Is not 


watpaflare? how in what i peses 

‘Failure? how7 in what! Have we not pesce and plent 

our isplayed/and respected on every sen? What forei foe molests or threat- 
insurrection at home or invasion from abroad? In which of the 
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— work, discontented, suffering ? , * 
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on taking his seat as: 

chairman of a Me, Greeley said: 2 
As to the administration of Gex. Gnaxt, I recognize no owe as’ 8 Republican 
who is not gratefal for its judicious, ¢ . efforts to proceen the 
—*— —* _— the Fifteenth — —— —— , whereby. 
I rend pets over rebellion aa ate id a 
While i e right of every Republican to it gamomusled pict of a candi- 
n resident until a nomination is made, I venture to x than Gen. 

T will be far better qualified for that momentous trast in 1872 he was ia 


Here Mr. Greeley, now so strenuous for the one term principle, nomitiated General 

for a second term. The views he expresses concerning the President and the 
istration are jast and true, and ere and will be endorsed by the ~ body of 
the people. The blind and vindictive denunciation in which G since in- 
d can never obliterate the record he has himself written of General Grant's 
eminent ability and perfect integrity. 


HORACE GREELEY AS A SECESSIONIST. 


Wasunixoron, D. C., Pune 17, 1872. 


Appearance indicate that, notwithstanding the natural repugnaénce which the 
Democrats must feel to the selection of Horace Greeley—the life long antipode of 
nearly all their professions und principles—it seems likely that for the sake of suc- 
cess the Baltimore Convention wil] either indorse him or “adjourn without making a 
nomination. Should this be the cage his candidacy ceases to be a joke, and 
the question of his merits will have to be serious! idered. 
We well know that the American people are both ul and forgiving of political 
errors of judgment and iaconsistency. It is co ively of little avail to prove 
that any public man has been on all sides of all publie questions. is is to be re- 
gretted, because it has shorn political affairs of their moral and conscientious power, 
and has redaced them to a great extent to mere professions, dictated by conve- 
nience. : 
Knowing that this is the case, we would scarcely deem it worth our time to prove 
t Horace Greeley has entertained upon the tariff and slavery questions and apon 
all economic measures, opinions entirely different from those that are — —* 
the great masses of his probable sup s. But there is one question which goes 
t down to the issue of the life and death of our nation. and this si the question 
‘of the right of secession. Whether the American continent shall! be on? and-indivisi- 
ble, whether it shall remain a great power with all the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities of a great power; whether the American citizen shall be respected in the 
farthest corner of the earth, because a flag of power waves over him, or whether he 
shall be subjected to the insults of all, because a fragment of a nation only sustains 
him, is an issue of the greatest importance. It touches the patriotism of all, and 
ought never to be made an issue in a political campaign. But how can it be avoid 
when Horace Greeley not merely once, but repeately and continually has professe 
the doctrine and has endeavored to justify it by the misapplication of the Declaration’ 
of Independence ; that any number of States, as he says, the Gulf States, the cotton 
States, or the slave States, or it may be a single State, has the right to secede from 
the Union ; and that the Government of the United States has no power nor moral 
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my “ orgati,” the New York 
neces of a person who is 
up office when they are made on the eve of election, I beg leave to refer you 


my record. 

In the great cam NOW 80 al ousl ted I have a right to expect 
the indpusement the Republicans call’ thetn; teeweys et far 
back as 1861 I declared ‘‘that whenever any considerable portion of our Union 
shall deliberately resolve to go out, we shall resist all coercive measures designed 
to keep them in. If the cotton States shall decide that they can do better out of 
the Union than in it, we insist on letting them go in peace ;”’ and I earnestly and 

istently ** President Lincoln to push “‘ on to ,’ and when he 
ollowed my advice the Union army was nearly annihilated. I endeavored in the 
Tribune repeatedly to induce him to a war; and while General Grant was 
determined to “‘ fight it out on that line if it took all summer,” to let the Southern 
Contecoracy bs. 8 I declared that the Star Spangled Banner was o 
‘* flaunting lie.’’ And I bailed our mutual friend, that pure patriot, to whom our 
country owes such a deep debt of gratitude, Jeff. Davis. 4 

The former slaveholders will, of course, stand by me, for, during the rebellion 
I repeatedly advised the purchase of their slaves, and never having changed 
my —— it may not be too late, if I am elected, for them to bring in 

I count on the support of the temperance men, because I. have always been 
sound on all the great moral questions advocated by their y. Before I was 
seized with the Presidential fever, ‘‘ has poisoned an —— the very 
best of our public men,” at a time when [ expressed ecided enemy 
of the Democratic party even in its most respectable aspects,”’ I stated that 
‘ninety-nine of every Batre bar-rooms and ung saloons are intensely, 
efticiently , a8 Mike Walsh proclaimed’ thet Rerwap iy of: Democ- 
—* = gg Aya. aly oag hf d soak in the — * —* ——— 

very youth who to sip an onec 
ho oe sees of * sham Democracy. Point wherever p a —* an — 

trict you will pronounce morally rotten—given bauchery an 
vice—whose voters subsist moins te keeping Pally — 
shops, and darker dens of y, and tha War te hamiaining o ares 
majority for that which styles itself the Democratic ac 8 

1 know that the Tammany rings are heartily with me, when every other 
paper in the country denounced their frauds the Tribune suppressed the strongest 
s against them, and you will all bear witness that I was ‘very careful not to 

public what ‘‘I knew about on.”’ Mysilenceis rewarded. Tweed, 
oll, Garvey, H all are at work for the good cause. 

ray eet 

rtance that moc 8 out of power, it is 

the White House. Forsuch a means 


a restoration to power of those who deserted their seats in Congress to p. 


unge ¢ 
right to resist their disseverment of the Union. We shall show by the following ex- | country into the read sea of secession and rebellion. Though you paint an inch 


tract, which might be multiplied to the score of a dozen, that Horace Greeley is fully | thick to this com 
And what is more aingnlar, is | the Democratic 
mentations in his editorials were more than a year thereafter | sympathizers. 
Appomattox surrender, The 
grin the wrath, the mortification of ten bitter years to guide its steps. 


committed to the doctrine of the right of secession. 
this, that repeated a: 
confirmed, and Jnid down as his deliberate judgment ia the letter Written in 1862; 
and that he has never since that time in any way recalled these declarations. 

Here is one of the extracts: 

‘We have repeatedly said, and we once more insist, that the 
by Jerrerson in the Declaration of American Independence, that 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, is sound and just; and that if.the 
slave States, the cotton States, or the Galf States only, choose to torm an independent 
nation, they have a clear and moral right to do so: We have said, and still maintain, 
that, provided the cotton States have fully and definitively made up their minds to go 
by themselves, there is no need of fighting about it; for they have only to exercise 
reasonable patience, and they will be let off in peace and good will. Whenever it 
shall be clear that the great body of the Southern people are conclusively alienated from 
the Union, and anxious to escape fiom it, we will do our best to fread their views.’’— 
Tribune, Feb, 23, 1861. $55 : 

No wonder that the South so unantmoasly rallies to his sapport. Suppose Horace 


Greeley is elected and has carried a majority of the Congressional districts, as he 
naturally would in case of election. Su ' 


and demands as a right that it be allowed to secede. And su prace Gree 
who alone could legally convene an extra session of Tess, Thould refuse to exer- 
cise the perogative, is there any power, except that of revolation, or of @ violent 
deposition of the President and the establishment of dictatorship, that prevent the 
South from re-establishing the Confederate Military Government and secure their 
recognition of foreign nations? 

Suppose Horace Greeley had been in the White House in 1861, would not the Con- 
federate Government have become an established fact, and our country a scene of 
anarchy and confasion 7? . 4 Ee 
— We 5 to all * 2 A 

ring the greatest sacrifice, which men can bring a @ altar of cause, that of 
life itself, whether they can sustain a man who —— has declared kimself in favor 
of secession, and who has never reyoked nor recalled these d ior 

These declarations moreover were made at a time when Pose as —2 r need 
of firmness, and in circumstances which greatly aided and encouraged the traitors of 
—— and diseoncerted, and brought weakness and dissensions inta the counsels 
of loyal men. ; , 

It seems to us not within the realms of probability that the 
nation, _ — er —— nen _— * Ne ae | unity, 

ying the principle and interest of the debt of thou: of millions gellar, 
i a Gave with sorrow the losses of fathers, sons, and eer sagt pe) Ai 
erately condemn 
a man who declared in favor of the right of secession, and who denied the 
coervion, We earnetly appeal to our public writers and speakers to bring 
of the question home to the American people, because this secession record deliber- 
ately made, and never recalled, goes to the very life and existence of the nation. It is 
the one source, the one and —— of dn shot in our system. And by not bring- 

Jefferson Davis to. trial, question of the right of secession has never been 


judicially determined ; and Horace Greeley took good far as his influ ‘ 
tended, that it never should be. ey took good care, as far as his influence ex 


rinciple embodied 


this view 


vernments derive |' 


time space 
dignity, stability, and character to the 


sold 


pose the South meets again in Convention | acts of the great 
ley, | of “‘ My 


leading measures I have been so staunch an ady 
men Tha 


like Grant. 
| the East also. Richmond would 
to all patriots, to all soldiers who have offered to | hes never been defeated, and he never will be.” 


the ‘‘season”’ is over; the sun is down ** 
—— of the | the trees have put forth the ——— and ihe population has turned out ike 
who are now |.one man to take a long and 

ness compels 
themselves and justity secession by the elevation to the Presidency of psy 80 
power of | vincials come in . 
Elysées and Bois de Boulogne are thronged w 
equipages known to all the world 
cockney 


eV 


plexion you must come at last. The brain, the heart, the soul of 
party is the rebel element of the South and its Nerthern allies and 
A Democratic triumph in 1872 would be a virtual reversal of the 
party would come into power with the hate, the cha- 


It would 
eplete the Treasury and hail the tidings of national bankruptcy nalloyed 
—* and unconcealed.exultation.” 

I have further said; ‘‘I have always advocated and justified the Ku-Klux act. 


I hold it especially desirable for the South, and if it does not prove strong enough 
its 


» I hope it will be made stronger and — * 

Thus you see, cals from these few wend nger might be multiplied if 
permitted, that I am an honest and tent man, and can add 
Presidential office. 
Democratic Convention was a sublime success, most appro- 
timore, where the first resistance was made to Massachusetts 
iers the defense of the national capital in an opera house owned 
the same John T. Ford who was proprietor of the theatre where Lincola was 
ot, the stage scenery prepared ‘by Spangler, one of the assassins, and the several 

— ‘A Happy Family’’ ushered in by the patriotic strains 
a" An Dixie. 
With hearty sentiments of unalloyed affection for the dear Democracy, of whose 


You say truly, the 
iately held in Balt 


ocate, and with whose prominent 
ve been so intimately associated, I am your and eo servant, 
REELEY 


.G . 
P. S.—I regret that the opposition is led by one of whom I have written: “‘ I 
taught our armies to conquer in the West, and subsequently in 
“Richme not come to us until we sent Grant. after. it. ‘He 


H. G. 


The French Metropolis “Out of the Season”’— Parisians’ 
Amusements. : 
part of the year which the Upper Ten have agreed 


That Cold, cheerless 
» upon us its warmest 


to call 


ly ** breather.’’ Most.of the citizens whose busi- 
them to reside ‘here from one of the year to the other, slip out of 
‘summer, and especially the Sunday, is 
day man 

} to 7 P. M,, the Champs 
modest but comfortable 
as a moderate sum the Parisian 
can take his wife out for a ys of that ever 


—— nai resist it in the 
ening. . sun 


go 


the innumerable vehicles § rin 


We would much rather Horace Greeley professed doctrines in favor of the establish- | the Bois reminds one of nothing so 


ment of a monarchy or dictatorahip, because his influence would be less dangerous 
for these sentiments would find only few followers; but these iasidioug questions of 
States rights and secession is one that 

have its seductive influence everywhere. 


The issue is striking and radical between General Grant, who by his skill, courage, 
enterprise, strategy, prowress, and the sacrifices of his heroic men saved the Union 


when the indifferent and unpatriotic Horace Greeley staid at home, and couusel 
‘‘unconditional surrender,”’ rg. 


Revolution, the support of Republican institutions of the world, the 
millions from other lands, the exile home of , the hope of days 
Governments and nations, shall remain one and indivisible in glory and 
the dastardly and cowardly hand that is raised against this*beaatifal edi 
be thrust aside, and let the insiduous couselors of secession, a 

remanded to obscurity. Let this issue be fully and fairly made, and’we have no doubt 
but that the intelligent and patriotic masses, who have brought so many sacrifices for 
this unity in time of war, will also with a united and earnest voice 
of peace. 


A grand nation inspires grand deeds; an illuminated continent indaces a wider 
mental vision and more expansive thought. The influences of a great State enlarges 
the heart and increases philanthropic impulses, so that in the true American citizen 
we see the prince of unbounded charity and a freedom of action and thought: that cas 
never be found among the inhabitants of bpsignidcans States. Allthat we may have— 
all that we may expect to be—in fact, the futare of the world depends upon this is 

sue—for if the dark pall of * confusion, and subdivision with their jealousies 
and their standing armies should settle upon the American continent, where the 
problem of self-government has had the fuirest trial, tyraany, © and mental 
and moral darkness would settle like a polar miduight upon 
light of Liberty would be extinguished forever. 


among the 





Massachusetts, 


Gloucester on the Presidential Bieection—What KB 


Speech of Gen. Butler at 
; ; Tatanks of Greeley. 


GuiovcesterR, Mass., July 13.—The blicans of Gloucester raised a 
Grant and Wilson flag to-night, and afterward listened to an address from Gen. 
Butler. The Town Hall was crowded to excess. He his address with 
a reference to the war, the results of which were thi 1d. First, it was a 
settled ——— —* — 3533 States was a pate com of various States 
with ts, but with no § paramount to t eneral Government ; second 
that —* was no man on American soil who should address at as master. 
or who should be addressed as slave ; and third, that as it the ot 


great percentage of loss in the collection of immense sums of money and the 

growling of dissatisfied le, he dispensed with by —— — to 

this that the actual deſa under Gen. c's B amounted 

to one-tenth thousand of one per cent. This dissatisfaction recently manifested 

with regard to the Administration he declared 

November with the disappointed office-seekers. ‘No 

against Grant that he is est ; the only thing said is 

to office were not made with greater re to the 

them. It was absurd to —— ————— his relatives in 

the thirty thousand offices, only thirteen of them were | 
Et 

Grant, and charges had been Cs t hi ha 

Mr, Greeley, he said, of all met on earth’ has Wee of t 

he ed 


rd would ‘show, in-which he 


| 


8 
After referring to what the Forty-first and Forty-second 
Bee rT eh Ti tncation, the s said 
nominated, for not only was his now certain, but 
uare fight between the Democrats of the war—not those of older 
lf belonged to and was one of them—and 
For his own part he could not indorse all the 
to the Democratic party, for he believed there was as good Democrate 
poblicans ; that he wanted to show by repeating Greeley’s words. 
necessity of ‘the Democratic party must be when it 
its avowed enemy. The then - 
speech in’ Faneuil Hall sbeat: 
Greeley was put in the se, and referred 
the atrocities committed by them. Tt was these cor 
Forrest oldiers fo join hands with 
wear white black hearts at the 
ment to whieh we were 


EE 
itt 


Bee 
FFe 


will always be popular in the South, and will | ter than it is possible to bear 
main open, and are well 
places of recreation, those which are situated in 


greatest po 
ness 


whole family parties —adjourn after 
e an 


Let us insist, then, that this great American continent imherited from the sires of the | line, in dou 


sustain it in time there ell thoes of the 
: : sum of two francs you may 
mix with diplomats, ministers 
under a m 
those who prefer 


are to have 
tic costumes of the 
all to be medizval 





a triumphant march 
In spite of the heat, which is, at times, 
with res 


by an 


larity. Thither, when the day has darkened 
. familes—or 
dinner to i 


countless thousands flock. 


d treble rows, the 


fal home of | Then we have the Concert Besselitvre, 
Concert Musard, where the compan: 
=e. Let | music,.and because a very strict 
aatifal edifice of State | those persons who are 
7 Gad division be | tions of 


is 


respectability. On 
‘ormances—M. 
t executions of 


5 


U Ten 
ay vibes 


Republic. 
the music 
That everlastingly 


the Em: ns its doors 

hained abu ticks and put‘on 

hoops and alight again on the 
ppression, ever. The bonne-bouche, 

the entire globe and the | ably the Café Chantant. 

The four little tents 

and flowers are 


As if there were not 


one of the most Parisian s 
. at Republicans were divided on ——— ; some believing that the | with an immense debt, it would have been wonderful if there had not been a | and is 
ime for it 


ing to convert it into a 
and acquaintances, 
the savor of novelty. 





Shut the ¢ por softly, « 
softly, and kneel with me here, 
Te afi whe ben spared us our own mogher 


° dear ; i ‘ 
Who has given her back to our arms once 
Borne her through danger and softened her 


Shut the door softly, and look in her face, . 
And see how it gathered. in health and in 
Is she not handsome, this mother of ours, 
W: to life like the budding of flowers? 
Let us lose all in this fast-flying life, — 
Sister and brother, and husband and wife, 
Mother’s love only all time has defied ; 

Shut the door softly, and come to her side. 


Shut the door softly, mother’s awake, 

Back from the shores of the fathomless lake, 
Weary with travel, but laden with charms, 
Longing to clasp us in her dear arms. 
Mother, dear mother! we loved you before, 
Now we shall love you a thousand times more. 
Welcome, dear heart from the shadowy land ; 
Shut the door softly and kiss her dear hand. 

— — a — — 


A Painfal Contrast—Wake Up, 
Boys. 


To a Southerner visiting the populous and 
stirring centres of trade in the North, one 
sight strikingly contrasts with some thin 
he is accustomed to seeat home. We allu 
to the active employment of boys and young 
men in New York and other large cities. 
The stranger meets with hundreds of youths, 
varying in from fourteen to twenty, who 
are mtorr the thousand different branch- 
es of manufacture, trafiic, and bu.iness. 
These boys move along the leading thorough- 
fares with an ene and directness which 
give the most hopeful promise of future suc- 
cess. With brows knit, lips compressed, and 
eyes that look right onward, they urge their 
determined course amid the eager thousands 


criminal! statutes of the Netherlands, and its 
name appears in many accounts of executions 
in Germany and other cotntries about the 
same od. 

In Italy « similar instrument, called the 
mannaia was used for the execution of per- 
sous of quality. Beatrice Cenci suffered 
death by this instrument in 1599. In * 
land a similar machine was used and a fi 
description of it may be found in the British 
State Calender for 1708. The “maiden” of 
Scotland, which was used for the beheading 
of Morton in 1581, was an instrument similar 
to those already mentioned, and is supposed 
to have been brought over from Germany by 
the very man who suffered by it. It is still 
preserved in the museum of the Antiquarian 
Society’ at Edinburgh. Even France pos- 
sessed it as early as the fifteenth century, 
under the name of “ Doloire;’’ and two 
centuries later the unfortunate Duke de 
Montmorency was executed with this instru- 
ment, at the instigation of Richelieu. It 
seems then to have passed out of use and to 
have been forgotten. 

When, therefore, Dr. Joseph Ignance 
Guillotin, on the Ist of December, 1789, pro- 
posed in the French Constituent Assembly 
to alleviate the horrors of capital punishment 
by adopting 2 machine which would dispense 
with the axe or sword, he was merely re- 
viving an old contrivance, which had been 
superseded in Germany, France, and — by 
the very instruments of decapitation which he 
was trying to abolish. 

Dr. Guillotin’s motion was not formally 
acted on until the 20th of March, 1792, when 
a resolution was passed ordering a decapi- 
tating machiie of the kind prescribed by the 
doctor to be adopted. The plan was sub- 
mitted to the carpenter employed by the gov- 
ernment, who demanded 5,000 francs for 
making the machine, but finally, after much 
chaffering, a better bargain was made with a 





rrice Dkrinruest 

+ & —— Jane 6, 1672. 
In accordance with the provisions | 

$ and 6 of the of 

1, 1872, enti “An act —— 

huvdred and seventy three,”" which sections are 

in wv : 


cc, 3, * # @ ts ‘ 


is hereby —— to 
bidder, within three 
this act, after sixty days’ public notice, for a 


, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
for the conveyance of an additional monthly 
mail on the said route, at a compensation not 
to exceed the rate per voyage now paid under 
the existing contracts, and upon the same con- 
ditions and limitations as prescribed by existing 
acts of Congress in reference thereto, and the 
respective contracts made in pursuance thereof ; 
and the contractors uoder the provisions of this 
section shall be required to carry the United 
States mnila during the existence of their con- 
tracts, without additional charge, on all the 
steamers they may ran upon said line, or any 
pert of it, or any branch or extension thereof: 
ided, That all steamships hereafter accepted 
for said service shall be of not less than four 
thousand tons register each, and shall be built 
of iron, and with their engines and machine 
shall be wholly of American construction, an 
shall be so constructed as to be readily adapted 
to the armed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before acceptance the officers 
by whom they are inspected’ shall report to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral whether thia condition has been complied 
with: Provided, That in all eases the officers 
of the ships employed in the service herein pro- 
vided for shall be citizens of the United States, 
and that persons of foreign birth, who have ac- 
cording to law declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, may be em- 
ployed as though they were citizens within the 
meaning of this section, or of any act or acts 
specified in the act of June twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall have the right 
in case of wart to take for the use of the United 
States any of the steamers of said line, and in 
such case pay a reasonable compensation there- 


term of ten years from and after the first day of | © 
October, 


THE NBW NATIONAL EBA. 


— ee 


ion of 


urttemberg, 
Hanse Towna, &c., 
Prussia, into the triamph- 
empire of Germany; and the 
of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
counci eee Europe, * to —— her 
postponed but never relinquis igns 
great city founded by Constantine and the 
ing and anarchical dominion of the 
A combine to invest with — in · 
terest the ta of our tidi 
from the Old W. Tribuns, thro 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive panorama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Centary skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence ia all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined 
‘(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
atrife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier fatare for the toiling masses of mankind. 
fo our Own country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It. ig morally certain that the 
movement thus i rated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circamseribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venslity, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 
The virtaal surrender by the Democratic party 
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SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. © 
Notices of the Press. : aes 
model newspaper of our - 
all the departments A sem ttre 
tite ode A ac rtd 
‘to ' or u- 
zation."’—New Fork Post. 
The best pablication of its class in America, 
and so far of alt nee con 
not to it of any comparison between 
any of their —— — eolomas contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 


ous and beautiful, being furnish 
artists of the eountry.— Boston be 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 


value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
morit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. V. Sun. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


TERMS; 
Ha *s Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy TF cdhen the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every clab of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's t , to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. : 

The annual volames of Harper’s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fi volumes, seat on receipt of 


expense of purchaser. 
postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
' New York. 


‘“* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.”’ 


no 9 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


“WEEKLY. | 


4 National Savings Bank. 
ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1866. 


* * * Its illustratio oy the chief | CDartered by the Govermment of ihe United 


resting illustrated newspaper, Nor does its) Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


— of five cents or any larger amounts 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All d payable 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
= offers its great advantages to all classes 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 

ces-—don't smoke—don’t drink—don' t buy lot- 

ery tickets. Put the money you save into 
EEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


en from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. euch day, and on 
dnesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 63 to 8 o’ clock. 


perpen STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the | ,; 








Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all paris of the 


: * South, and with the st 
There are few intelligent American families |, Bee ee oe 





The New Nartovat Exa will partake of  two- 
nature--that ofan Advocate } . 
san Advocate, it will assert and maintain ‘every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or ecvident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensigu waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits o{ 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
dace to independent manhood, and give Vitality 
and energy to tree government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. . 
While the editors ofthe New Narionar Era are 
colored mtn, and the contributors will be mainfy 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all- questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica. 
tions suituble for publication in these columns 
are solicited from our friends in all of the 
country, expecially nr the Southern —— 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial j 
ests of the colored American’ citieen, the tinal 
tule of * F eg for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Narionat Ena. It willdemand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it Will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humbiest cltisen 
in the land. It will demand for every Citizen 
a _— the law, and full protection of 
mand property in every St 
of the National Union. ee aa red ra 
The New Nariux Ena will take hi d 
upon all public questions, and labor to tm 
® obeness ot purpose and encourage 
action, especially among the perc fet 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
5 —* nation, the New Natiowat Exa 
give its hearty support to that withou 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity ——— 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 





M. and M. Transportation Com- Lie support of those principles of justice and 


that throng the streets. Here one bears an young German mechanic named Schmidt, who for: Provided, The price paid shall in no case of its hostility to Equal Rights, r less of | 2 which Jfarper's Magazine would not be an | pany for Beaton. liberty which have now become a part of the 


, : - : exceed the original cost of the vessel so taken : : eciated and highly welcome guest. There 
on ane seeks 2 list; another carries a | *gteed to furuish eighty-three of the new in- | ana this provinién shall extend to and be appli. | Color, bas divested our current politics of half ꝓper ad f 
5 


| C ¢ organic law of the land 
* 0 and | omg satensity. : is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading | On and afier MONDAY, May 1, the steamer * 
bank deposit one has a handful of cir- att aeate —— yon, ane gg —— cable to the steamers of the Brazilian line here- — y pS eee fall. it —— — tite fonda f>mily can less afford to be without. Many) LADY OF THE LAKE, * ing the United| THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
bution : rmful of mat- inafter provided for. the - : nes areaccumulated. -Harper’sis edited. | States Mail, will | her wharf, fuot of ; . 

culars for distribution ; one.an arp ird | tried on the 18th of April, 1792, upon a num-| “Sec, 6. That if the contract for the i mental principles which have hitherto honosably There 3 ta magazine that is printed which street. nan NDAY. A ——————— people of a free Government, 
ter just received from the post-oflice ; a third |) of corpses at the Bicetre hospital, and | of the mail service between San ‘Francisco and | aiétinguished the Republicans are henceforth to arid sate’ Suaatlient. hind -Senentel- on dee FRIDAY. 5 MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, snd | such as ours is intended to be, are better . 
a bundle of dispatches that have flashed over | Or a ee oe with rapidity and Sreci-}Chthe ‘amd Jepan to © souti-mo ohiy an anc | be regarded as practically accepted by the whole | ® tele ——* — — sents sem There is|j 46: at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. “Returning, | fied to discharge their duties to the date, 
th pena ae ba ——— ig ve mee sion. A week later it was employed for the | shall be made vith the Pacific Mail 5— ae gt ye nn aa : aye 4 2 — published. There ia ay enn cereal site es Rare oon one —— —* = on will ever Gnd 

e . ‘a " ; } i air Pant Cs pay adh hy — ine i : —— in n ‘of i 
pron odin pcs: traay | cd eer “fh cada oaks | comfy ci epoca MEmateal | Sastre Fon | tng meen fot ara wn eta pe 

lad ong a = . . : any portion of its peop e duty of the Union — 4 — — oe ? . e est of 
1 d with ‘ ing 43 way among it was afterward put in the wholesale massa- bea we Dog aid wi ‘le a reer rev such —* ta uaranteo to every Citizen the full enjoyment A repository wedge gee vi ——— —* — 4 freight or passage apply on board, or to | must lend its energies and its as work 
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The New — Ena will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the i 
— family and the fireside, and 
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late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 








office of drink-mixer and a billiard-marker in 
some rum-sodden village bar-room, while 
Bardolphian noses glow with full-grown 
brandy blossoms over the maudlin insanity 
of a stupid game. You may see the youth of 
the town, with his hat set jauntily upon his 
head, a smouldering cigar stump thrust be- 
tween his teeth, his hands stuck half elbow 
—9* in his trowsers, sunning himself upon a 
knife-scarred goods box, the admired Bobadil 
of a lazy group of idle compecrs.' Meanwhile 
his beggared father, poor old man, bends. his 
aged back over the jen hoe, or ‘the barn · 
ard shovel, or holds with sweat-bedewed 
Leow and palsied hands the plow-handiles, 
that should he grasped dy his recreant son. 
And just out of the town limits lies ten thou- 
sand acres of fertile land, all fallow, and run- 
ning to waste into a second wilderness for 
want of honest work. The cry is, ‘Oh, the 
lazy nigger!’’ The groaning threnody of 
leisure-cankered Maw worms ts, “The cow 
is ruined because the nigger won't -work.”’ 
Out upon your thriftless tribe!) You are the 
real bane and cause of your impoverished 
— Your paunches must be. lined— 
your ks: must be clothed. You are 


Will be removed from 421 Ninth street to 709 
G street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
oppose the Patent Office, on the first day Of 
July, 1872. 


_ This Hotel is centrally located, being in‘ the 
immediate vicinity of the Patent and Post Office 
Departments, and in easy communication by 
street railway with all Government Departments, 
which renders this one of the most desirable lo- 
calities in the city. 

The parlors ‘and bed-rooms are large and well 
ventilated, and admirably adapted tothe use of" 
tamilies or private parties. 

This Hotel has a fine dining saloon’ with pri- 
vate apartments for ladies, where meals will be 
served ov the European plan at all hours, and 
where no distinction will be made on sccount of 
race or color. First-class bathing and hair- 
dressing rooms attached. 


, july4-4t) HENRY HYSON, Proprietor.. 





1* BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
A. BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH: |’ 
ERS desire to engage a competent Male Teach- 


as hearty at meals as an English navvy, /¢t to take charge of the Male Graurmar Depart: 


and as lazy afterwards as an anaconda that 
has swallowed a five-year-old baboon. Quit 
your lounging’ and your box-whittling, and 
your vulgar corner anecdotes, and your slimy 
puddles of disgusting expectoration. it 
your lazy pretence of the law’that 
you will never understand the medicine 


dl well- 


ment. A colored person preferred.: Add 
in the hand writing of applicant, giving refer! 
ence, ani stating qualifications, age, &. 
GEORGE B. COLE, Secretary, 
jel3 Gt P.O. Box 212, Bultimore, Md. 


aa above, either in person or by letter. 


any contract in case of its being underlet or as- 


« ‘Proposals should be sent under seal to ‘‘ The 

uperintendent of Foreign Mails,'’ with the 
words ‘Mail Proposals,’’ ‘‘Japan and China 
route,’’ written on the face of the address, and 


at this Department on or before 8 o'clock p. m., 
of Monday, the 12th day of August next, which 
will be the last day for receiving proposa!s under 
this advertisement. _ 

: JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 
je13-O% ; Postmaster General. 








BURDEA 


’ MRS, LOUISE C. -_BUTLER has opened an 
roe paar se —* 507 eye street, be-. 
ween purpose o n 
families, kc., with firet-class ———— 
description, inale and ſeale-· 
Parties w employment will please apply 

cal 


s@r-INFORMATION WANTED | 
my mother, Mrs. Lacy Wright, for- 
South Carolina; subse- 





merly of. Charleston, olina ; 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 


4.ned there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 


Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
—— —3*88 “apes —** Adam, 
rah, ary. Any information con- 

, abdrveced to Powell 


CHAS. P. ORANDELL, {list ftontm sr 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, | 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, || 


Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, ! 





de74f WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
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JOUBNEHMEN BARBERS WANTED. are 
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they should be dispatehed in time to be received | ered 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE|T° 


the Postmaster General is required to determine | line 


Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the r. 

Jt making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or a post office money order, if 
pou: Pe cae amg Be = oo can be pro: 
cured, send the money, in a regis- 

letter. ‘Phe fetrasion my be bere pe: 
duced to fifteen , and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities‘ to be nearly an absolute protection 
— losses by ail. All postmasters are 
— to register letters when requested to 

so. - — — — — 

Terms, cash in advance. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H, Norton, while residin 
in Brazil-as a Missionary, discovered in that lan 
fr @ remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
ROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 

COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK: 
NESS. This remedy has cared myself after ull 
other medicines had a 

re to benefit the ing, I will * the 
roeips for i i is remedy to 
all who destre it FREE OF CHARGE.” 

Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Add 

Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


yeoman SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
_ The following publications on the Woman Suf-. 








question ‘be had of Mrs. Josephine | ban 
——— Scnes| 


3 by 


pd Majority Reports of Judiciary | 


ae J 


— —— — ———— 


te Move- | N 
—* ear Houston, — 


to the'Women of the United) — 


— line. —— 
* "| assignments or transfers are’ null and void, and | , Semi- Weekly Fribune, 25 and 50 cents per | nce; om six copies for $20.00, without este) LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. | apisy 
HYSON HOTEL. 


copy. 

Rubecriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one sear, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. : 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
The four volames of. Jf s Bazar, tor the 
years 1868, '60, '70,.’71, elegantly bound in 

m morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
— prepaid, for $7.00. 

The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nov 16 New York. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, Ny. Y., 1872: 


This House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 





Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Caurch, one of the most 
beautiful etreets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be | 
kept open daring the Season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House, 
The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Reveasxoes—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William ‘Rich, Troy; Adam Biake, Al- 

y; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; 
% R:- Harlan, incinnati ’ Ohio ; George F. 
T Cook, D. C. } J. a. Green, Colum bia, au. 
~ my 16-40 0. 0. ‘GILBERT, Proprietor. 





“POWELL HOUSE,”). 
by | 163 Thompson Street, 13 
— Work: | 





WM. P. POWELL, 
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minutes walk of all the principal Mineral ven 
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tation is alread. 

J— pe cand Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
ew Na’ Ena 

— J TIONAL one year to ony one 


Subscription Price of the’ Wew 
National Era... 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 copy one year $2 50 
2 copy six months...... 125 
3 copy three th . 65 
5 copies ove year......... 10 oe 
& copies six months. ...... . 650 


Al copics one year 20 00 
10 copies six mouths. 10 00 


Hf it te wot edeivediient to sub- 
for six months. Hit cost « 
a el is 


























To prevent Regis- 
tered pinta ee : 

All Postmasters 

requested to do so. 


- Address, WREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box $1, Washington, D.C. 
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